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THE present number of Forest AND STREAM will bring 
sadness to many a.heart. Richard L. Ogden and Rowland 
E. Robinson, two of the oldest, the dearest and the ablest 
of the correspondents of Forest anp STREAM, have passed 
over to the great majority. The pages that once knew 
them so well will not again charm the reader with their 
delightful pens. The loss to Forest AND STREAM and to 
its readers is-;as wide as the continent, for Ogden “died 
on the shores of the broad Pacific, while Robinson passed 
away among the gréen hills where his boyhood days were 
spent. 





Captain Ogden was a sportsman of the old school, ener- 
getic. virile, hospitable—himself a lover of pleasure and 
delighting to give pleasure to others. He was’ devoted to 
sport, in its theory and in its practice, and to him sport 
meant what it would be expected to mean to such a man, 
and had none of the meanings which in these later days 
have often come to degrade the word. He was an honest. 


cheery, loyal gentleman, who possessed the gift of telling 
frankly and most charmingly his beliefs and his experi-. 
ences, and it.is not too much to say that some of the, 


letters from his pen that have appeared in Forest AND 
STREAM have been as popular as those of any writer. 
Robinson on his part was a lover of nature and familiar 
with all her varying moods. He possessed unequaled 
powers of description. Keen eyed as a trained naturalist} 
he recorded his observations in language so tender, grace- 


. i 4 
ful and poetic that the reader not only saw what the writer, 


saw, but shared the writer’s high thoughts. Nor was 
it nature alone—as we understand the word—that Robin- 
son studied; for in the characters in his. books, with 
which we are all so familiar, he has revealed to us types of 
manhood apd womanhood which exist to-day, as they 


have’ existed’ for more than a century, among the moun-. 


tains of Vermont and New Hampshire. Uncle ’Lisha, 
Sam Lovel, Antoine and Cap’n Hill are characters that 
will not die, and to many. readers all over this broad 
land, and, indeed, in other climes—for where has New 
England not sent her sturdy sons?—they are as real as if 
we had seen them in, the flesh, grasped their hard hands 
and heard their drawling speech. 





It is the personality of the men that at this time moves 
us most. We recall their kindliness, the large hearted- 
ness that put them. in. close sympathy with their. fellow 
men, .and so with their readers; the joyous fondness of 
“Podgers” for the irrepressible small boy, and the delight 
with which he narrated his mischievous adventures; the 
tenderness of ‘“Awahsoose,” the heartiness with which 
he threw himself into the lives of his characters, the 
sweetness of ‘his description of nature, and the kindly 
humor which bubbled from his always cheerful spirit, and 
which made him: as dear to the friends and neighbors of 
his home as he,» was to the most distant friends made 
through Forest aNp STREAM, in China, or Japan, or merry 
England. We reprint—for we shall all be glad to read it 
again—the pleasing picture of Mr. Robinson in his home 
as Mr. Burnham found him on a visit to Ferrisburgh two 
years ago. 

May the earth rest lightly on the frames which held 
these genial souls. 


’ ROWLAND EVANS ROBINSON. 


Tuespay morning of this week brought a letter post- 
marked Fefrisburgh, Vt., Oct. 15, and bearing the word 
“Urgent.” The endorsement told what was within, even 
before the seal was broken and the contents were read: 
“I know you will grieve with us when you know that 
father. ‘died_this afternoon. He seemed just to go to 
sleep, ‘and we were all with him. Even now we cannot 
help being thankful that he is out of pain at last. “He 
had failed very fast since last Wednesday night, and 
suffered greatly.” 

So the end has come; and Robinson has passed away. 
We of the. great.Forest AND STREAM family’ may mourn 
for a loss whichis very real and very personal to each one 


of us, and we may grieve with those who are to-day sor- _ 


rowing for their ‘dead ; ‘but. for him we cannot grieve. 
For to him, after-long suffering, patiently borne, peace 
and rest have come at last, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1900. 


Mr. Robinson “was widely known and beloved as a 
writer, and his books have an assured and permanent 
place in the literature of New England. But that which 
is best worth recording of him and holding up to the ad- 
miration of the world and cherishing of him in this, that 
in the face of difficulties which would have dismayed and 
discouraged one of weaker fiber, and under the ever 
present stress of constant physical suffering, he was 
buoyed up with a, codirage, a fortitude and a triumphing 
of spirit over body, whith were as admirable as they were 
marvelous. In these days of heroes self-proclaimed over 
the land, this man, in his retired farmhouse in New Eng- 
land, was living a life whose every day and hour partook 
of the heroism of which humanity stands most in-need. 





Mr. Robinson was born in 1833 in Ferrisburgh, Vt., and 
with the exception of a brief period spent in New York 
city, he had always lived in the old homestead. He came 





ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


of Quaker stock, and was a farmer, as his father had been 
before him. Of his youth we all know, for he has written 
of it in many a reminiscent chapter in the Forest AND 
STREAM. (we printed one only last week) ; and, we have 
always liked to fancy that in Sam Lovel, as painted by 
Robinson, there was much of Robinson himself, We 
know that the boy had a keen eye for the things of 
nature—the leaf and the flower, the fern and the forest 
moss, the lichen and the fungus; all these, the thousand 
and one phenomena of day and night, the ways of the 
wood folk, were observed and learned with a thorough- 
ness which were an abiding comfort to him in those after 
years when sight failed and he could see them only as 
fixed in memory. When total blindness came, as it did 
more than ten years ago, it seemed doubly pathetic that 
one who took such keen delight in seeing things and 
studying nature’s ways should thus have had the world 
shut out from him. But as we once told him half-play- 
fully, but truly, he had seen more of the outdoor world 
in his seeing years than the average person would though 
living with sight unabated far beyond the allotted three 
score years and ten. And as he had seen, so he made 


' others see through the magic of his pen. It was a con- 


tinual marvel that this man, propped up in bed, and in 
the datk, could picture the woods and the marsh and the 
skies so vividly that’ by a graphic, illuminating touch he 
could bring before the eye of the reader the thing as it 
was, and as author and reader hoth had seen it, 
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R- L, OGDEN. 


Captain RicHarp L, OGbvEN passed away at his home in 
San Francisco on the 3d of this month. The end came 
peacefully; it was, they said, practically the sinking away 
of old age, the parting which comes when the earthy 
tenement outworn and weak can no longer contain the 
spirit. 

Captain Ogden was the “Podgers” of Forest AND 
STREAM. To the readers of this journal the news of his 
death will bring: pain, as it has to those in this office whose 
privilege it was to- have known him personally and to 
have enjoyed his friendship. 

R. L. Ogden was born in Otsego county, N. Y. His 
father was a lawyer, and among the men whom he knew 
in his boyhood was Chancellor Kent. Young Ogden had 


4 all the enterprise and activity characteristic of a healthy 


bodied and healthy minded American boy, and he had his 
full share of youthful experiences, which were charmingly 
related in after years in a series of reminiscences pub- 
lished in the Forest AND StrEAM. Once, drawn by the 
glamor of the ring, he ran away from home to join a 
circus, in due time to return to the parental roof, cured 
for the time of wanderirig, but with no daunting d& that 
spirit which in after years prompted him to see the world, 
and caused him to know so much of the ways of men who 
make up the world. At fourteen he entered the office of 
his elder brother, Major E. L. Ogden, Assistant Quarter- 
master U. S. Army, stationed at Buffalo. In 1852, going 
to California, he entered the office of Major Robert Allen, 
Quartermaster U. S. Army, as chief clerk and cashier, 
Here he remained until the increase of the army, when 
he was appointed First Lieutenant of the Fourteenth. U. S, 
Infantry.. A few months later he was promoted Assistant 
Quartermaster of the Department of the Pacific, a position 
which he held for about ten years, This was during the 
Indian wars in Arizona and the Northwest, when supplies 
for the army for California, Arizona and Washington 
were provided from San Francisco, and Captain Ogden 
handled many millions of Government funds. It was 
while occupying this position that he came into contact 
with General Grant, and an incident occurred which 
formed one of his favorite reminiscences, 

During this time he was sent by the Government to 
South America in a-charter ship for a cargo of commis- 
sary and quartermaster supplies, and while waiting the 
slow movements of the contractors he improved the op- 
portunity to make an extended trip on mule hack into the 
interior and along the south coast, meeting with many 
interesting adventures. At the close of the war he re- 
signed his commission and went into business with W. C, 
Ralston, president of the Bank of California, engaging 
with him in extensive mining operations and industrial 
enterprises until.the death of Ralston. At the time of 
the failure of the Bank of California much of Captain 
Ogden’s fortune was lost when the Kimball Company 
went down. 

Captain Ogden organized the first company and opened 
the first mine on the Comstock ledge, with J. D. Winters 
as superintendent, and was afterward largely engaged in 
operating the mines of the great Comstock ledge, being 
associated with Flood, O’Brien, Latham and other 
prominent mining people. 

During his residence in California, for a period of 
twenty years he was special correspondent of the New 
York Times, and at a later period wrote to that journal 
form Europe, China and Japan. Among the many enter- 
prises in which he was engaged in a long and busy 


‘life was the building of a schooner for trade in the Pacific 


Islands, on which he sailed his own supercargo, and he 
used to tell how he had been made king of one of the 
islands, and was perhaps the only American citizen who 
could lay just claim to royal prerogatives. He used. to 
say jokingly that at some future day he should shake off 
the shackles of civilization and go back to assume a mild 
sway over his loyal subjects. 

During his long army experience he met and was. in- 
timately associated. with nearly all the officers of the eld 
army, including Generals Grant, Hooker, Sedgwick, Mc- — 
Pherson, Sheridan, Custer, Sherman, Crook and others.. : 
Not many years ago, while living in this city, he had .. 
completed the manuscript of a book of reminiscences’ of 
the old army, and one day he promised to bring this down 


_to the Forest anp’ Stream office. At the appointed time 


he appeared with the intelligence that a chambermaid, 
mistaking the manuscript for waste paper, had thrown 
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it out; nor could diligent search ever recover it: Those 
who know the charm of Captain Ogden’s style and the 
interesting character of his reminiscences will understand 
in some measute what was lost to us when these stories 
of the men and the scenes of the old army were destroyed. 
Captain Ogden was noted throughout the army for his 
horses, dogs, guns and extensive sporting outfit, and with 
these, then and in later years, as is told in our yachtnig 
columns to-day, he was ever ready to equip his friends. 
In recent years, as he often wrote in his “Commentaries” 
in Forest AND STREAM, though he had lessened inclina- 
tion to use his guns in the field, he delighted as much as 
ever in the contemplation of their artistic perfection, and 
he used to confess that he could never pass the window 
of a gun shop without stopping to admire the guns and 
perhaps envy their possessors. 
Always active in the promotion of sports, he was one of 
the chief organizers of the San Francisco Yacht Club. 
established the California Sportsmen’s Club and social 
clubs. He built the first ark, the favorite type of shoot- 
ing boats with California duck marsh shooters, imported 
foreign game birds, and bred high class dogs. All in 
all, he led an active and busy life, during which he man- 
aged to travel extensively and to see much of the world; 
he met with many adventurous experiences, and amassed 
a store of reminiscences for the unfailing entertainment 
of his hosts of friends. It was this extended experience, 
this wide knowledge of the world, this understanding of 
human nature with its foibles which gave character to 
his writings and made him for quarter of a century one of 
the favorite contributors to Forest AND STREAM. His 
stories of field incidents, his accounts of the many curious 
pets he had made of wild animals, and his good natured 
* “Commentaries” on the writings of other contributors, all 
these were of material and style that insured an interested 
reading of whatever was printed over the signature of 
Podgers. As a writer Podgers reflected the humor and 
shrewdness and kindliness which made his conversation 
always interesting and his companionship so delightful. 





Wuen Capt. Ogden was a clerk in the office of the 
United States Quartermaster at San Francisco, in 1855, 
Gen. U. S. Grant, then Captain Grant, having resigned 
his commission, left Oregon, where his command was 
stationed, and set out to return to his farm near St. 
Louis, Mo. What happened upon Grant’s arrival in San 
Francisco is told in the following extracts from Captain 
Ogden’s diary: 

As I was closing the office a shabbily dressed person 
came in and inquired for Major Allen, Q. M., who had 
just left. I did not at first recognize him, but on asking 
if 1 could attend to the matter of his business with the 
Major, he produced a certificate for per diem services 


on a court-martial, which, of course, identified him. 
The certificate entitled him to about $40, but it 
was incorrectly drawn and virtually void, of which 


fact I informed him, and also that we were destitute of 
funis wherewith to pay it in any case, whereupon his 
countenance fell, and a look of utter despair came over 
it. He turned to leave the office, then hesitated a 
moment and turning back asked me if I would allow him 
to sleep “on the old lounge in Major Allen’s office in 
the next room, for,” said he, “I have not a cent to my 
name.” I said, “You need not do that; here is a dollar 
for your lodgings.” He replied, “I am greatly obliged, 
but with your permission, I will use the dollar for my 
dinner and breakfast and the lounge will save me the 
dollar.” So he slept on the rickety old lounge, and I 
found him there when I went to the office early in the 
morning, and when I said, “You had a hard bed,” he 
replied, “Oh, I slept well, and saved my dollar.” 

He said that the certificate was a matter of much 
importance to him, as he had depended upon the amount 
to pay for a steerage passage East, and without it he 
could not do it. I was so struck with his look of de- 
jection that I said, “Well, I will cash the certificate 
personally, and can send it back to Oregon for correc- 
tion.” His face brightened up at once, and signing the 
usual voucher, he said, “I am greatly obliged to you 
for the favor, and now I must go and get my ticket.” 
It occurred to me that I could help him in that direction, 
too, possibly, and said, “I will go to the office with you, 
and may get you some concession.” Walking over to 
the Pacific Mail Steamship office I left him outside, and 
going in explained the case to Mr. Babcock. We were 
paying the company thousands of dollars for transpor- 
tation and I frequently obtained concessions for officers 
in the way of free passes for their families, hence did 
not hesitate to ask. Mr. Babcock in his prompt, off hand 
way, said, “What do you want?’ I said as near a free 
pass as he could give in the cabin. He called to the 
ticket clerk, Mr. Haven, and gave orders to issue a cabin 
ticket on payment of the regular fare across the Isthmus, 


which the company had to pay for each aerate 
ew 


which in his case was tantamount to a free pass to 
York. I came out of the office and announced my suc- 
cess to Captain Grant, who, as a matter of course, was 
delighted, as the arrangement left him with some little 
money, fifteen dollars, in his pocket when. he landed in 
New York to get home with. 

Having occasion to go to the steamer to see friends 
off, I met the Captain again and he showed me the nice 
stateroom that had fallen to his lot, and said, “This is 
great luxury and what I did not expect, and I am in- 
debted to you for it,” and adding, “the prospect of ever 
being able to reciprocate is certainly remote, but strange 
things happen in this world, and there is no knowing; I 


only wish T could see the way to do it, for you have been 


verv kind to me, when I had no claim upon you at all.” 

_How orophetic his words were we all can testify, nor 
did he forget the favor, for when, later, I held a com- 
mission, and was desirous of being ordered East, he was 





“asked by General Rufus Ingalls to indorse my appli- 


cation, he did so, saying, “Have him ordered to your 


staff of assistants.” General Wright telegraphed that! _ 


could not be sparedy*heiee I did LT get t. # 
Subsequently when, he became President, 1 was written 

to by General Repcocls by hig order, 

he could ” for me, but 

said “nothing.” ~“< : oft pS 
I did not see him again from the ime I bade him 


a 


havimg no political ambition, I 


t 


good-bye on the steamer until one day about a year be- 
fore his death, I met him in the elevator in Wall street, 
when he at once recognized me and shaking hands, said, 


“Are you still living in San Francisco? And why did 
you leave the army?” I said to better my condition. He 
musingly remarked, “Perhaps some may by resigning, 


but isn’t it pretty much the case of the hare and the 
tortoise?” 








THE MOSQUITO MALARIA EXPERIMENTS. 


SEVERAL months ago, during the discussion of the 
mosquito malaria theory, first formulated ‘by Dr. Manson, 
it was announced in the Forest AND STREAM that an in- 
teresting experiment to test this theory was about to be 
made in Italy. Dr. L. Sanbom and Dr. G. C. Low, of 
the London School of Frépical Medicine, arranged to 
spend the time from May to October in the moat: langer- 
ous part of the Roman Campagna, near Ostia. % bus a 
situation where scarcely any individual spénds the hight 
without contracting a virulent type of malarial fever. 
These doctors were to be exposed to the night air, to 
drink the water, and to take no quinine, but-to ‘use the one 
precaution of protetting themselves against the bites of 
the Anopheles—the smialaria-carrying' mosquito. * This ex- 
periment has been going on since May, the investigators 
living in a mosquito-proof house during the hours when 
the mosquitoes feed—that is to say, frothean hour before 
sunset until an hour after sunrise. tard re 

On Sept. 13 Prof. Grassi visited the investigators, and 
having found their physical condition excellent, he sent 
a telegram to Dr. Manson, congratulating him on the 
results thus far reached. It thus appears that the ex- 
periment, so far as it has gone, Strongly, supports the 
mosquito theory of malaria. he al 

Further evidence is given by a Dr. Elliott, a member of 
an expedition sent out from England te investigate 
malarial fevers in Nigeria. He states that the members 
of the expedition, although having spent months in places 
noted for their malarious character, have been: perfectly 
well. -They have, however, been most careful in their 
use of mosquito nets, and themselves attribute their 
freedom from illness to this care. All this is negative 
evidence of very strong character, but there is positive 
evidence to be had also. 

Dr. Manson’s son, a young man who has never been in 
a malarious country since childhood, has proved the con- 
verse of what has been shown by the experiments of Dr. 
Sanbom and Dr. Low. By escaping mosquitoes these 
gentlemen escaped also malaria, but at Dr. Manson’s re- 
guest there were recently sent to London three cages of 
the mosquito which carries malaria, which mosquitoes 
had been fed in Rome on the blood of a patient suffering 
from malaria. These mosquitoes were received in Lon- 
don in three batches, the first one arriving carly in July 
and the others respectively in August and September. 
Young Mr. Manson was bitten every second day by the 
insects of each batch yntil they died—a period usually of 
about ten days. The subject of the experiment con- 
tinued in. excellent health until Sept. 13, when his tem- 
perature began to rise, and he showed all the symptoms 
of malarial infection of a double tertian type. Further 
examination revealed the presence. of the malaria parasite 
in the young man’s blood. 

These experiments are of the highest-interest, and give 
the greatest encouragement to.further investigation. 
They will undoubtedly be continued until results have 


been arrived at so definite as to be of permanent and 
lasting value to the race, 


’ 
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A Visit to Rowland R n’ 
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oak and beech an ory, except’ in front, ywhere , the 
exotic locusts and Lombardy popjars mark the approach. 
A mile away'o# either, side are‘ Lewis and Little Otter 
creeks, and in ap ig Lake Champlain, though no_water 
can be seen from the*house. 

The principal feature of the landscape is the Adiron- 
dack Mountain range, of which there is a magnificent 
view. The house is a fine old mansion, the newer por- 
tion dating back of the War of 1812, and the older part 
antedating the Revolution. 

Inside is a wealth of trophies and much interesting 
and beautiful material of especial interest to sports- 
men. There are arrow-heads and implements used by 
the primeval hunters of the Champlain lowlands, and 
bullet. moulds and rifles of the white men who followed. 
The antlers of a Vermont moose are over the door, and 








_ near by are antlers of elk and deer. Ont the wails hang 


half a dozen guns, and sketches and paintings of game 
and fishing and shooting subjects abound. he atmos- 
phere of the home is distinctly artistic, for not only mas- 
ter and mistress have the talent for visual expression, 
but also one of the daughters. Mrs. Robinson’s oil paint- 
ings of game are truthful and felicitous, but in father and 
daughter the love of line, as exemplified in black and white 
illustration, is the ruling motive. 





In his latest book, “A Hero of Ticonderoga,” ‘is an 
admirable portrait of Rowland E. Robinson. It is: the 
face of a strong, thoughtful and broad-minded man— 
a man who, despite the fact that he cannot see his sur- 
roundings, takes the keenest interest in every-day life, 
and criticises men and events with a philosophy that is 
alike humorous ard kindly. What the picture does not 
describe is the good coloring and hardy physique of the 
sixty-five-year-old six-footer. 

Mr. Robinson does not strike you as being a blind 
man. Certainly no one ever parted with eyesight more 
gracefully. 

In conversation his look follows the speaker, and.there 
is no feeling of anything out of the way or call for 
sympathy or special attention that is sometimes 80 awk- 
ward and constraining. Robinson is a born host, and 
instinctively puts his guest at his ease. 





Our conversation was largely about Forest ANp 
STREAM. Mr. Robinson has a love of the paper nour- 
ished by many years’ friendship with its editors and con- 
tributors. He mentioned them all.by name, and,.in- 
cluded Schember and Day, of the printing office force, 
but for fear I should leave some of these Forest AN» 
STREAM friends out, I will not attempt to give the list. 
Of two of the brotherhood who have gone to the ma- 
jority he made particular mention. One was. Ufford. 
whose story of the Irishman treed by a pseudo grizzly 
recurred to memory and furnished a good laugh; and the 
other was O. O. S., the quizzical humorist, who hid 
tragic suffering behind a jester’s mask. Robinson cor- 
responded with O. O. S., and has one letter written two 
days before the latter’s death, which is as free from re- 


pining or self-commiseration as the moon is of gréen 
cheese. 





Of himself Mr. Robinson said little, and he took more 
interest in talking of what others had written than of 
his own stories of the old Yankee frontier life. a 
general way I gathered that his first love liad been for 
drawing and illustration, rather than writing, and/that 
he had only taken up the pen when the pencil and brush 
were denied him. He is a natural story-teller, as: any 
one who listens to him five minutes finds out, and his 
keen, natural observation, strengthened by artistic train- 
ing, has apparently gained in power indirectly through 
his misfortune. The little touches in his descriptions of 
landscape or such a commonplace as the expression of 
berries falling in the basket in “‘Ras’berrying in Danvis” 
show the refinement of observation. nel sft 

Sam Lovel, Mr. Robinson says, is a creation and not 
a- portrait, but the statement will not make him ‘any 
the less a portrait to those who have known the fox- 
hunter and fisher on the Slang. 

Sam Lovel is a character with whom most sportsmen 
are acquainted, and to such the truth of the likeness is 
a source of never-failing pleasure. 





I arrived at the Robinson homestead ‘before the family 
had risen from dinner, and was shown into the: old- 
fashioned dining room, about which was that air of 
homeliness and hospitality that seems the special property 
of old houses. I had already dined, but was persuaded 
to take some bread and honey, and then some mushrooms 
but lo and behold! when the time came the mushrooms 
were all gone. Mr. Robinson said the incident reminded 
him of the case of an old Quaker lady at whose house 
a visitor arrived cold and wet after a long drive. 

“Thee are cold: and wet,” said the old lady. 
needs spirits; won’t thee have spirits? 
any spirits in the house.” 

As it turned out, however, the case wasn’t a parallel. 
Some fresh mushrooms were put on and cooked and 
served up on toast, deliciously hot and appetizing, and' 
better than any I had ever eaten before. 

I happened to allude to the fact that Mr. Robinson 
was called Judge Robinson on the New York side of 
Lake Champlain, and the fact amused him greatly. “These 
people over here don’t appreciate me,” he said, with a 
smile ; “they’re more apt to call me Rowl, or any old nick- 
name, than Judge.” , 

“But aren't = a judge?” I asked. 

“No,” said Robinson, “not that I know of.” 


“Thee 
But we haven't 


Some one suggested that the title might have beefi’ 
given in an honorary way, and then Mrs. Robinson’s 
brother, who is an old-time Colorado frontiersman, said -. 
“Why, Rowland, you're a Justice of the Peace, aren’t you? 
In parts of New York State they call a justice Judge. 

‘ You'd better move across the lake and get the benefit of - 
tig, $F J. B. Burnaam, * 


your title.” 
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uoor, smoxing a very ioul old ciay Pipe, oade 
a cnarge that smelied like singed dog nair. is ouilices 
“sarvant, dun! said he, removing tne — and p 
; rac i, Sunt! 
ia hat. “rope you 1S weil, 
SS him that my health was good, —— 
to work to the windward Ol the pipe, an g 
: $ an additional protcetion. 
aake him réSumie wis seat on the block — _ 
on the sieps nearby, and he proceeded to state the 
ot his. visit. US 
you see, Suh,” said he, 
on a visit to my folks—yo 


“I done heah "bout yo’ bein’ 
know [ usd "biong to _~ 
; i fon’ of huntin 
aay’s —an’ how as yo’ was mighty Kk = 
on une on doin’ a pow'tul sight ot it, an —_ i ym 
narry possum yit; 1 — < a — = Nee or 
to go on a possu Mh. F 
night oe enjoy some huntin’ what 1s Ahuntin’. + Vie- 
*, is got de ves’ houn’ aawgs dey is in de State 0 
i ’ possum is sho’ fat now. E ; 
or or auee interested, but the old man me 
fast as he taiked, and the winds eet re enn = 
he tuil beneht of his pipe, SO 1. 
part sk the pipe or make the interview oe ncluded 
it was an oid trick that oiten tailed, but 1 co 
att do want to go possum. hunting, a 
and am glad you came over,” said I. oer LV 
cigar, anu we will smoke and talk it over 7 hse 
“biscaged pod, en PF - ” outing it caretully 
- hn’ seegyar, Su is is, wully 
rian his ak and forehnger and snithng at rk 
I will des tote it ee one Se i os 
; an’ den if o have a | dinner, +. 
a9 oman a good smell saat my, <a doah’ an’ I will 
” ber yo’ Suh, I des will, sho. ; 
nthe ‘aime ot my. pian to suppress the pipe sag 
short session castes. ae our arrangements 
re speedily perfected. é 
nthe old Sons ook his departure assuring a me Be 
would “be on han’ wid de boy an de dawgs at des g 
a = { possum hunt- 
ith knowledge enough of the sport ol po 
a with Shades devotees to know that it Mnorenehy 
tested a sportsman’s staying qualities, and — ae 
strong resemblance to hard work, I loafed throug 
day and took a long nap in the afternoon. ‘ a 
Shortly after the lamps were lighted the ents. ioe 
dogs were heard coming up through the grere. saves 
was shouting and blowing of horns, mingled wi = 
clear bugle calls of the hounds, which was speedily 
answered from the barn fot by the two house cow ge 
The noise grew in- volume, as every negro an y 
dog tried to make:himself heard aboye all, the rest, ne 
finally reached a climax when the farm manager nome 
out on his porch and split the air with three or four 
bel.yells in quick succession. 
a = cted to find a dozen or more men. and ie 
when I joined them a few moments later, but foun 
Uncle Bob’s party to consist only of himself and = 
boys, Morgan and Jeff by name, and three large blac 
tan hounds. ee 
an they were in high glee over the success of their ar- 
rival, and seemed-to- think that the row they had suc- 
ceeded in kicking: up reflected great cuedit..on all con- 
cerned. ; ; 
The start was made: from the nnaens $ house, he ac- 
companying us, making it a party oi five. 
Only the thoes hownds were allowed to go, the other 
dogs being safely tied up, as they would only interfere 
with the trained dogs. : 
No weapons were carried, unless two axes could be 
so ¢lassed, but _a‘lantern was included in the outfit at 
my special request. . eases : 
We minds for. the-thick timber down along the, river, 
and the dogs were. set to work with a ‘Hi dahr! boys, 
it ‘long wid yo. an’ preceed to hump yo’self’s,” from 
Tncle Bob. . 


ing the ri where it was spanned by a foot 
Pres aon Moraga’ across first with the lantern to light 
the way. Helf way over he slipped, and with a fright- 
ened ‘yell fell into the river.. : 

The light was extinguished, so we could only judge 
what was taking place by the sounds. .. ; 

There: was a terrible commotion in the water—cough- 
ing, snorting and blowing—then we heard sounds that 
indicated an arrival at the opposite bank of the river 
by the unfortunate boy. “Is yo’ wet?” the old man called 
Ont Cose I’se wet, pappy,” was the reply in a querulous 
tone, “an’ I mo’s drown-ded too.” : 

Owing to our light being out we concluded it was 
best:to take no. chances, so all.got down and “cooned 
ae th ther sid found. Morgan shivering 

ving on the other side we foun 
in his ar dedien, and concluded to build a fire and dry 
him off. ‘ ‘ 

-But just as we started in to gather wood for that 
purpose one of the dogs struck a trail near by, and in a 
moment we were all in full cry after him, down through 
the dark woods. s 

' The other dogs quickly took up the trail, and led the 
yelling crowd of hunters at top speed. 

‘The pace was too hot for a tenderfoot, and I soon 
fell behind, but enthusiastic and excited, continued to 


“tun as best I could- through the thick woods after-my _ 


companions, guided by the noise, until I came to grief.- 
A vine caught my foot and.threw me over a fallen” 


. tree, knocking all the enthusiasm and most of the breath 
_ out of me,” 


When I'‘finally regained my feet and-found my hat-I- 


could hear nothing but.the faint baying of the dogs in 
the distance. 


Taking the direction as well as I-could, I made a fresh 
start. 

After I had fallen over or run into everything at all 
prominent on my route, and was becoming both ex- 


hausted and discouraged, I noticed a change in the : 


voices of the dog's, and pausing a moment to listen found 
that they had treed. 

Encouraged by this fact I made another run, and with- 
out serious mishap soon came up with them. 

Men and dogs were gathered around a slim oak tree, 
not over a foot in diameter, and the excitement of both 
had reached the highest pitch. es 

They had, apparently, forgotten: me, and seemed 
surprised when I joined them. “Hit a possum,” Uncle 
Bob was saying in reply to a question, “‘an’ a fat one, 
too, lem-me tell yo’.” 

The tree was favorable to climb, and Morgan was soon 
swarming up for the purpose of shaking out the possum. 

Meanwhile I sought information as to how Uncle Bob 
knew it was a “possum” and “fat:” 

“Knew by de way de dawgs run de trail dat it was 
possum, ’stid of coon, an’ it fat cause it clim’ little tree.” 

And he was right, for the next moment the dogs were 
worrying a big fat possum that sounded like a sack of 
meal when it struck the ground after being shaken loose 
from the limb on which it had taken refuge. 

“If that had been a coon we would have ‘had fun,” said 
the farm manager. 

“Well Suh,” said Uncle Bob, ‘seein’ coon fiten’ de dogs 
is good fun, but eatin’ fat possum is sho’ bettah ob’cose. 
1 is goin’ to show yo’ gentl’m’ns what my dawgs kin 
do ef we duz fin’ a coon, but fat possum is plenty 
good ’huf for me.” 

We worked back toward the low bottom by the 
river where the timber was tall and the prospect best 
for coons, for I had a strong desire to see a set-to be- 
tween the three splendid specimens of the canine tribe 
and a well developed coon. 

Our progress was necessarily slow, as Morgan left 
the lantern to its fate when he fell in the river, but we 
soon got on what Uncle Bob pronounced “Ole man 
coon’s stampin’ groun’.” 

Soon off to our right we heard a sharp quick bark, 
followed by a long clear call. This was promptly an- 
swered by short eager barks of interrogation from the 
other two dogs. In a few moments all three dogs were 
in full cry on a hot scent. 

“Dat sho’ is game,” said Uncle Bob, “’cause ole 
Bustah opened de ball. Hol’ on, hol’ on; dey is comin’ 
dis way. Whoope-e! boys, talk to um.” 

They were coming in our general direction and soon 
passed near us. 

“Coon, pappy, coon,” shouted Jeff, who was the nearest 
one to them as they passed by; “deyy runnin’ de logs.” 

The farm manager explained that the coon always 
traveled along all logs and faillen trees on his route. 

We fell in behind the dogs, and I soon fell far behind 
everybody, but finally arrived on the scene of action just 
as the boys were beginning with their axes on a big 
poplar tree in which the coon had taken refuge. Stand- 
ing on opposite sides of the tree they were making the 
chips fly with as much apparent precision as though 
working by bright daylight. 

The other two hunters were lining out the direction in 
which the tree would fall. Noticing my arrival Uncle 
Bob came to me with the request that I hold the dogs, so 
that the four might chop turn abottt and get the tree 
down in short order, assuring me that it was no trouble 
as the dogs understood it. Taking me off some distance 
from the body of the tree, and calling the dogs, he pro- 
ceeded to post and instruct me. +f 

The dogs seemed to understand what was exr--ted 
of them, and took position at once huddled up _ose 
together. ‘@ 

“Now, Suh,” said-my‘instructor, “de tree goin’ fall dis 
way, but hit won’ com’ fah nuf to hu’t yo’, Suh. De 
coon he jump des quick as de tree lite, en des den you 
mus’ leg-go de dawgs; but pleas’, Suh, don’ let dem go 
twel de tree is good down, caus’ dey sho’ to run undah 
de tree an’ git killed. Dey will rast’l wid yo’ a little bit 
w’en de firs’ crack come, en ef de tree crack loud an’ fall 
slow dey will buck some, but, dey won’ bite yo’ nary 
bit, an’ so please, Suh, don’ yo’ let ’em‘loos’ too soon, 
or else I lo’s de bes’ houn’ dawgs in de whol’ Nunited 
States, I des sho’ will.” 

Then seating me upon my heels immediately behind 
and partly upon the middle hound, he put one of my 
arms around the neck of a dog on-each side and bid 
me draw them close together until I could clasp my 
hands under the throat of the middle dog. 

They fully understood the arrangement, and assisted 
me by crowding up as close together as possible, so four 
of us could have been covered by a shooting jacket. 

My position was fairly comfortable, and I felt as 
though I had purchase enough to hold a team of mules. 

I was not altogéther ¢asy in my mind about the big 
tree that was being felled my way, as I feared the old 
man’s estimate ‘might be incorrect, and it might fall on 
me, but the thought of the highly prized dogs I held 
was somewhat’ reassuring. The old man might have 
taken some chances on'my safety, but riot on the dogs’. 

The chips flew as they, in turn, plied their axes, and 
as each large chip struck the ground the three dogs 
whined in concert and shook with excitement. 

Before it seemed possible that the’ choppers were near 
through their work, the tree gave a sharp crack of 
warning. 

Instantly the three dogs rose as one straight into the 
air on their hind feet, Crinakie me up standing. My 
grip held, and as the sound was not immediately re- 
peated, they sank back into their former position. 

I proceeded to tighten up my grip and commend myself 
oni 7 development of back and bicep muscles. old- 
ing three big, strong fighting dogs was proving an 
easier task than expected. 


‘Another crack of the tree brought us. all four up 
standing, only to drop quietly back into our former 
position, showing conclusively to my mind that the dogs 
fully recognized that I was master of the situation. 

A volley of cracks, accompanied by a sound of rend- 
ing and breaking, came next, and the big tree started 
down with a rush. I heard one of the boys call out, 
‘Stan’ clear; she’s a-comin’,” and strained my ears to 
hear the first limb strike the ground, so as to loose the 
dogs at exactly the right moment. They were not jump- 
ing and struggling as I had expected, but were cowering 
close to the ground in a~ bunch, having, I concluded, 
recognized the utter futility of their struggles against 
my restraining arm. 

The sense of smell has long been supposed to be the 
hound’s strongest point. This is an error; he hears 
even better than he can smell. When the first leaf on the 
longest limb of that falling tree touched the ground all 
three of those black and tan bunches of steel springs set 
with hair triggers heard it, and it fired them simulta- 
neously. They shot straight up with a force that would 
have broken the strongest log chain ever forged. My 
vaunted strength offered about as much resistance as a 
cardboard wad over 3% drams of E C in a cylinder bore. 
But I was faithful to my trust; I did not let go. 

Straight up im the air I went, turning over at least 
once, for I remember to have seen the stars shining 
down into my face. I thought at the time I was above 
the tree tops, but presume that was a miStake, due to 
my excitement. 

By rare good luck I did not strike a: stump or root, 
but fell flat on my back in the soft woods earth, with my 
feet almost in the top of the felled tree. I was badly 
shaken up and profoundly surprised, but had no time 
given me even to take stock of damage. This surprising 
act, ‘which I believed and fervently hoped to be m 
“grand finale,” was only the “curtain. raiser.” As i 
struck the ground I heard, mingled with the heavy artil- 
lery and fireworks of my fall, the crash of limbs as the 
big tree settled down and something heavy struck me 
about midships and slid to my breast. Before I could 
hazard a guess as to what it was the tree bounced off the 
ground and fell full length on me—at least that was my 
impression. What really happened was this: The coon, 
a monster and dead game, jumped when the tree struck 
and lit by chance on me. The dogs mounted him at once 
and compelled him to fight without any choice of loca- 
tion. My ambition to be in a game coon fight was 
realized all too literally. I was the fortifications, the base 
of supplies, the field of operations, and the coon’s under- 
study. And yet—I confess it with shame—I was not 
satisfied. I felt that I was in bad company, and wanted 
te cash out and quit the game—I mean get away. 

The coon swore unceasingly in strange and awful 
oaths, and the dogs were guilty of very undignified and 
rowdy conduct. I had not recovered myself sufficiently 
from the shock of the fall to struggle effectually, but 
instinctively threw up my arms to try to protect my face. 
It was already protected—a dog had his foot in the corner 
of my mouth and was apparently straining with might 
and main to push it around and button it on my ear. 
His other foot was planted on my windpipe, which he 
effectually closed for the time being. The other dogs 
were using my anatomy with perfect freedom, as suited 
them best, and the noise was a little ahead of anything 
ever heard before or since. Every few moments a hold 
would break, and there would be a change all round, 
but not for the better. The coon was on his back, siz- 
zling around like a drop. of water on a red hot stove, rip- 
ping and tearing everything he touched. Every few sec- 
onds he would fasten to a dog, which would spring back, 
raising the coon a foot or so; then failing to break his 
hold, drive him down on me like a battering ram, with 
all the combined weight and power of the four combat- 
ants, each dog setting his feet, braced with the highest 
tension, into a tender spot. My clothing was quickly 
ripped into shreds, and my wounds came too fast to keep 
count of. In one of the -lightning changes a dog set 
his foot against the point of my chin for a brace, and 
just before my neck broke it slipped off, his nails laying 
open my cheek up to the roots of my hair. I began to 
call lustily for help at the beginning of the fight, but a 
hound immediately crowded as much of his foot in my 
mouth as it would chamber, and I quit. I hada horrible 
fear in the early stages of the fight that my companions 
might run in and use their axes, but after the fight had 
lasted a few moments-axes lost their terrors entirely. 

Flat on my back I lay, with eyes and mouth tightly 
shut, certainly “in,” but not of, the desperate battle. I 
wondered why it was I had never realized the abandoned 
brutality of the so-called sport of coon hunting. Bull 
fighting was a Sunday school picnic compared with it. 
I honestly concluded that no man with a single gen- 
tlemanly instinct would indulge it himself or countenance 
it in others. 

I have no idea how long a period of time the fight 
covered, but do know it seemed a very long time, and 
know further that the coon never retreated from his first 
position. 

When the fray did finally cease, one of the boys struck 
a match and found me lying on my back, dirty, ragged 
and bloody, with a big dead coon stretched full length 
across my breast, the dogs still tugging at him, with their 
feet braced against me. I hoped—and believed—that 
there was nothing further for me to suffer, but was dis- 
appointed. Looking down at me in the most surprised 
manner, the old man said: “Lawd ’a’ mussy, Suh! yo’ 
had’n’ ought to ’a’ run in to holp dem dawgs; w’y, one 
6f dem kin whop any coon in de woods—des give him 
time. I is skeer’d de yhas hu’t yo’, Suh!” 

_. They had hurt me, badly, too, but not as badly as his 
= e - I had been fool enough to volunteer for that 

ght did. 

We made up a fire and examined my wounds. They 

My clothes were 


were many, but not deep or serious. 
literally riddled on the outside, and in places torn through 
to the buff. 

After a rest, we started back toward home, and treed 
again before leaving the woods. The other hunters and 
dogs were eager, but I had lost interest in the sport. I 
positively refused to hold the dogs or take any other part 
in this brutal pastime; and retreating to a safe distance in 
the woods, sat down and waited the result, 
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The coon escaped from two trees, and was not caught 
until the third tree was felled. There was a great deat oi 
noise and excitement attending this kill, but I had been 
surteited with both, so remained in retirement. My ap- 
petite tor blood and carnage was absolutely satisfied. I 
haven’t become addicted to the vice of coon hunting. At 
is not sport. I admit prejudice, but it is not the prejudice 
of ignorance. I am a veteran, and can show scars to 
prove it. Lewis HopkKINs. 


On_ Medicine Brook. 


- 

lx was one of those hot, sultry August days, so not 
that this old world ot ours seemed ready to burst into 
tame. The air quivered with the heat, and the leaves 
on the birches and mapies and the many bushes lining 
the banks of Medicine Brook curied up, parched ana 
dried, because of the heat. Even the tall pines suttered. 
These old kings of the torest laid aside their wonted air 
of proud indimerence, and stretched up their, arms ap- 
peayngly to Heaven. rope 

“Give us rain,” they moaned, “or we perish. y , 

It needed but a spark to transform this vast forest into 
a roaring sea of flame, and the men of the woods knew 
this and exercised due caution. 

With a single exception, the fishes in the brook were 
the only living things that contrived to keep cool, and 
even they were glad to seek the sheltering shade of the 
overhanging bushes at the bottom of some deep pool. 
[ happened upon this lone exception quite unexpectedly, 
and although not wholly unprepared, still the discovery 
came in the nature of a surprise. 

I was wading down the brook, fighting mosquitoes and 
flies, and saying things, and at the same time endeavor- 
ing to keep up an appearance of fishing. The trout were 
lazy and responded but indifferently to the most clever 
manipulation with fly or baited hook of which I was 
capable. I was disgusted with the fish, but it was cooler 
in the water than anywhere else, so 1 was in no hurry 
to leave the stream and return to the hot, odoriferous 
lumber camp where we had foolishly taken up our quar- 
ters. A lumber camp in hot weather is a thing all wise 
men will shun. ; 

I rounded a bend in the stream, and stopped short in 
iny tracks at the sight that met my eyes. Lying in the 
water at full length, and squirming about in a strange, 
unaccountable manner, with only his head appearing 
above the surface, was the Doctor. 

Now I knew that he was fishing on the stream, but he 
should have been about half a mile ahead of me, as I had 
placed a full mile between ourselves when we started out 
that morning. I calculated that this would give the trout 
time to settle down and recover from the panic which 
the Doctor’s passage through any stream always caused 
among the inhabitants thereof. I knew that this inter- 
vening distance would be considerably lessened by the 
time we had covered three or four miles, as the Doctor 
possessed ways and means of getting into difficulties 
known only to himself, but we had not been fishing much 
over an hour, and here he lay before me. 

“What in thunder are you trying to do?” I exclaimed 
when I had fully grasped the situation, and realized that 
it was the Doctor himself in the flesh and in the water. 

He raised himself to a sitting posture. 

“Oh, hello there,” he called out in a tone of relief. 
“It’s you, it is? Was afraid you never would come. 
I’ve been waiting here for hours.” 

“What are you wallowing around in the water for?” 
I asked, wading toward him. “Trying to get cool?” 

“Cool,” he cried, and I noticed that his teeth were 
chattering. “Cool? Why, man alive, this water is sim- 
ply frigid. I am chilled through and through.” 

“Why don’t you get out then,” I inquired, wondering 
at this new phase of the Doctor’s ever changing char- 
acter. 

“You don’t suppose I am staying in here on purpose, 
or for the fun of the thing, do you?” he asked re- 
proachfully. “I’m caught by the leg and can’t get out. 
My foot is between two rocks, and I can’t budge it. For 
Heaven’s sake come and help me. I’m frozen.” 

I went to his assistance, and soon had him released 
from his uncomfortable watery couch. He found a sunny 
spot on the top of a huge boulder in midstream, and 
spread himself out there to dry. 

“It was a new experience for me,” he explained. “I 
was standing on one of those rocks when my foot slipped 
down between them and I found myself caught in a trap. 
The more I tried to pull it out, the tighter it became 
wedged in. I stood ‘there and stood there, untii I felt 
like one of those ‘standing room only’ signs in front of 
the theaters. And then the thought struck me that if 
I laid down in the water it would help matters some. 
But it wasn’t much of a thought, after all, because when 
carried into effect it only made matters worse. My foot 
refused to be released, and when I went to stand up I 
found that standing room had all been taken, and I 
couldn’t budge. It was really a serious predicament to 
be in, and might have ended disasterously for me.” 

I congratulated him on his escape from a watery grave, 
and asked him what luck he had met with fishing. 

“Nothing to speak of,” he replied. ‘You see I am not 
used to this new rod of mine. it is so: long, and has 

_ such a peculiar action. When I get the hang of the 
thing, though, I’ll beat you all. I know its possibilities.” 

Now this rod of the Doctor’s was a source of no little 
amusement, blended with a slight degree of awe, to the 
rest of us. It was fully eighteen if not twenty feet in 
length. He had made it himself—that is, he had bought 
a long cane pole, and cut it into lengths of four or five 
feet and then jointed them. The ferrules were not the 
right size for the joints, but the Doctor had stuck them 
on. in some way, and the completed rod had as many 
different angles as there were joints, and an endless 
variety of eel-like movements when in use. It was a rod 
full of surprises, and. according to the Doetor, great 
possibilities when manipulated by one thoroughly familiar 
with the complexity of its character. But the Doctor 
was not such a one. However, he was not easily dis- 
couraged, and struggled manfully, day after day, to sub- 
due this strange thing fashioned by his own hands. 

“When I pull a trout out. the water,” the. Doctor 
continued from his perch onthe boulder, “I never know 
in what direction he is going. nor where he will land. 

If I plan to toss him out on the bank, he is more than 





_ morning. 


likely to come straight at me and slap me in the face. 
To say the least thi¢ is apt to prove disconcerting, 1 
have tost more than three good ones in that way this 
You may ‘have noticed another one, back 
there, hanging from the branch of a tree about thirty feet 
above the stream. They often land in trees, generally 
in a tree that is hard to climb, too. Hew do you suppose 
it happens so?” 

“Can’t say,” I replied, “unless it’s the joints that cause 
the trouble. They don’t seem to be properly balanced, 
or. something is out of order.” 

“Maybe so,” said he. “I'll look the thing over; not 
that it will do any good, because I’ve spent most of my 
time since I’ve been here in doing nothing else.” 

I left him examing the odd contrivance, and continued 
on down the stream with a better prospect of catching 
a few “lunkers’”’ now that the Doctor was behind me. 1 


had fair luck, good enough to make me forget the heat © 


and insects and other discomforts of the body. I waited 
ior him at the bridge where the road to camp crossed 
the stream. His basket was almost empty, and I took 
pity on him and transferred some of my trout into his 
creel, well knowing that by the time we reached camp 
he would be able to give a vivid account of just where 
and how he had caught each and every one of them. 
It was an extraordinary faculty he possessed. 

Jack had met with better luck than the rest of us. He 
is one of the few men I know that can successfully 
manage a fly. I always make a botch of fly casting. 
Jack was bemoaning the loss of two big trout. 

“They were two large ones,” he said, sighing deeply. 
“Great big lunkers. They would have gone over two 
pounds apiece, I am sure. I almost had ’em on the bank, 
too. I'll never get over it, and I'll always be wondering 
just how much they did weigh.” 

“Makes me think of an experience of mine this sum- 
mer,” said the Doctor. “I was driving through the 
country, and missed my way, and before I knew it night 
came on, and with it a thunder shower. I was forced 
to take refuge in the first house I came to. In response 
to my loud halloo, a man appeared from the house, and 
came leisurely toward me. He was well on in years, but 
seemed quite active, notwithstanding. 

“From the expression of his countenance I judged 
him to be of a stern and melancholy disposition. He 
wore a gray bunch of whiskers, very much like a paint 
brush, on his chin which was constantly in motion. 
Whether the motion was caused from the use of tobacco 
or from a habit of whispering to himself I could not 
tell, as he did both incessantly. 

“*T should like to put up here for the night if possible,” 
I said. ‘May I?’ 

“He looked me over carefully, including the horse and 
buggy and everything else in the inspection. 

**Yep,’ said he, and vouchsafed not another word, but 
opened the gate, and I drove up to the barn. 

“He unharnessed my horse for me in silence, and led 
him to a stall and backed my buggy under a shed to 
shelter it from the storm, and then conducted me to the 
house, still maintaining that oppressive silence. 

“After supper I tried to make conversation, but my 
efforts were of no avail. There were only himself and 
wife present, and. they were sphinxes. All at once, when 
I was beginning to despair, he picked up his chair and 
slowly crossed the room and planted it very deliberately 
alongside of mine, and sat down. I smiled encourag- 
ingly, but he_never once looked up and his wife kept 
right on with her knitting. 

“Suddenly he turned his head and stared at me out of 
wide open, light blue eyes, and made this remarkable 
statement: 

“*T ain’t committed a sin fer seven long years,’ he said, 
in slow, passionless tones, and then paused long enough 
for this unusual assertion to sink deep into my brain. 
‘Fer seven long years,’ he repeated, as though he would 
clinch the argument. ‘Abaout eight years ago I com- 
niitted two large ones.’ 

“It was so. unexpected that I spoiled everything and 
blurted out a loud ‘Ha! Ha!!’ 

“*We don’t "low no levity ‘raound here,’ the old 
woman remarked, without lifting her eyes from her work. 
The old man picked up his chair and returned to his 
former place beside his wife. 

“I felt myself.in disgrace, and sneaked off to bed. 
In the morning I tried to draw him out, but he was a 
stone wall for silence. Haven’t been truly happy since. 
I am always wondering what those ‘two large ones’ could 
have been. Your two trout made me think of it,” he 
concluded, turning to Jack. 

I am sorry the Doctor told that story, because I, too, 
have been wondering ever since. 

A day or two before we broke up camp the Doctor fur- 
nished his customary diversion. We had been looking 
for it, and had begun to think that he was going to dis- 
appoint us, but he was true to himself. 

There was a certain bend where Medicine Brook 
formed a broad, deep pool, and in that pool there was 
always a big: trout waiting for me. It was my discovery, 
and needless,4o say I Kept it to myself. On one side 
the bank rose with a steep ascent to a height of forty or 
fifty feet from the edge of the stream. A big beech tree. 
growing at the foot of the embankment, stretched out 
its branches far over the water, and the current had 
scooped out deep hollows beneath its roots, and there 

.is where the trout loved to lie. 

On this particular day I went forth from camp with 
the determination firm in my breast to break all records. 
It was a fine day for the fish. The rain had come and 
gone, leaving a curtain of fleecy clouds over the face 
of the scorching sun; the air was fresh and cool, and a 
light west wind rustled through the tall trees: Sure!y 
the trout would bite well on such a day, and I was in- 
clined to anticipate my success. 

As I drew near the pool I paused and baited my hook, 
and made all ready to cast in, and then crept cautionsly 
forward. But just as I gained the clump of bushes 
behind which I was wont to conceal myself when: angling 
-im this bend, my attention was suddenly arrested by the 
sound of a voice. I looked all about, but there was no 
one in sight, and I was beginning to think that my ears 
had deceived me, when a slight rustling in the big beech 
tree caused me to glance up, and the mystery was solved. 
The voice belonged to the Doctor, of course. 

He was working himself sléwly along a limb of the 


tree overhanging the. pool, and nruttering to himself in 
unmistakabic teriis o1 dsapproval. Dangling from the 
end of this limb a trout~a pig one weighing a pound or 
more—hung suspended by a short piece -.of line. The 
Doctor had treed anothér’ tis, and evidently. did not 
intend to lose this one. 

So intent was he on his occupation that he was totally 
oblivious of his surroundings, so I concealed myself in 
the bushes and awaited developments. The further out 
on the limb he got the more precarious became his 
position, which fact he did not seem to realize, all his 
thoughts being centered on the trout. 

And then something seemed to-attract his attention 
down stream, ior he suddenly paused, and craning his 
neck to one side, peered through the leaves. Evidently 
what he saw did not fill his soul with gladness, for he 
settled back on the limb and made himself as small as 
possible and kept very still. At the same moment | 
heard the sound of footsteps, and. the next instant I 
caught the glint of a rod as the slender tip flashed back 
and forth through the air, and then a fluffy, tempting fly 
settled lightly on the water in just the right spot, and 
was drawn skillfully along the surface. It was a beau- 
tiful cast. . 

“That must be Jack,” was‘my inward comment. Again 
the rod flashed, and again the fly, but this time one of a 
different color, struck the water. It was all in vain, 
though. No big lunker rose to the alluring bait, and I 
could imagine Jack’s rage and chagrin.. He soon. ap- 
peared, working his way warily along. 

“What a place for a trout,” he murmured softly to 
himself. “Wonder if Joe or any one else has tried it 
yet. Guess not, or they’d have mentioned it. Don't: 
understand why I don’t get a strike, though.” 

I was enjoying the situation immensely. I always do 
when I alone have the key to a situation. The Doctor, 
judging by his expression, was’ mortally anxious lest 
Jack should discover his presence up the tree. For once 
in his life he was content to remain a silent and inactive 
spectator on the scene.. He knew full well how Jack 
would revel in the discovery and make sport of him. 
But, for the nonce, Jack's whole attention was centered 
on the pool. and the capture of the trout lurking in its 
depths. 

A slight rustling in the beech tree caused me to look up, 
and I saw that the denouément was about to take place. 
The Doctor was beginning to slide. The thought of 
the trout had overcome his fear of Jack’s ridicule, and he 
had made a last desperate attempt to gain possession 
of the fish, but had overbalanced himself and it was all 
up with him. With a yell that awoke the echos of the 
place, and even startled me—though half expecting it— 
the Doctor descended with a rush. He struck the water 
with a loud splash in the very spot and at the same in- 
sitant that Jack's fly landed gracefully on the surface of 
the pool. 

Probably no angler ever met with quite so great a 
surprise as was accorded to Jack at that moment. It is 
not much to his discredit to say that he. was badly 
scared. "Twas his “not to reason why,” and he bolted up 
the high bank without once looking behind him, nor 
paused until he reached the top. Here he turned and 
glanced back. Not seeing a panther nor a royal Bengal 
tiger in pursuit “he halted in his mad flight. The sound 
of a great commotion and splashing down in the pool 
reached his ears, and he judged it expedient to hold 
himself aloof and await developments. 

In the meantime the Doctor was doing his best to 
drown. The water was not over his head, save in one 
spot, and he insisted upon sticking in this particular 
spot. I waded in and caught him by a waving arm and 
dragged him to the bank, where the water was only two 
or three feet deep, and then withdrew to a distance and 
waited for the outcome. -I knew that in his’ befuddled 
state of mind he would not recognize me. He soon 
found his breath, and his frantic cries for help brought 
Jack to his senses, and he came leaping and sliding down 
the bank into the stream, and hauled. the Doctor ashore 
all in a moment. 

When the latter had partially recovered from the effects 
of his immersion, I arrived on the scene all out of breath, 
and demanded explanations. The Doctor was growing 
profuse in his thanks to Jack, and Jack was trying to 


look as though he did not feel like a hero, but with poor 
success. 


“It's nothing. Nothing at all, I tell you,” he kept 
reiterating, throwing out his chest. “You would do the 
same for me any day. I consider it»lueky that I was 
around to save you.” 

“But how did it all happen, and what's the trouble, 
anyhow?” I inquired. ‘ 

“Well, as for me,” said Jack, “I was fishing in the pool 
there, when all of a sudden, just as I made a cast, some- 
thing came flying through space and landed square on 
my fly with a yell that would have startled steadier nerves 
than mine: I confess that for a moment I was a trifle 
upset, but the cause of all the trouble soon dissolved 
itself into the Doctor, -here, and.as he seemed in dancer 
of drowning I hauled him out. But what I don’t under- 
stand is where he came from. Where did you come from. 
anyhow?” he asked, turning to the Doctor. 

The Doctor looked painfully embarreseed,“and was 
seized with an attack of coughing....We slapped: him on 
the back, and then Jack put his question again: 

“Where did you come from?” ._., ou 

“Oh, I just fell in,” the Doctor replied, with a. weak 
aan, “We'd better be moving on or I'll, be catching 
cold, 

“But where did you fail from?” jack persisted. 

“Down the bank, I suppose,” I suggested, not wishing 
Jack to have everything his own way. “From. the Jooks 
of the ground somebody or something has gone up and 
down there in a great hurry.” 

Jack’s yearning for information suddenly vanished. 

“If I were you,” he said to the Doctor, “I ‘would be 
moving about. You're apt to catch cold if you sit around 
in those wet clothes. I know a. fellow that caught 
pneumonia “in that way and nearly died.’ 

“And then they talked of other. things,” I murmured 
as I picked up my rod and started on down the stream. 
As T left them I-heard the Doctor remark that he had 
broken his rod. and so would not fish any, more that 
or. but would return to camp and. get on some dry 
clothes. 
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By careful’ questioning each one learned just how 


much and just how little the other knew regarding the. 


affair at the pool, and when I returned in the evening 
they had concocted a story that dovetiled so beautifully 
»it would’ have deceived any jury, and I had not the 
heart to bring confusion upon them. And yet each one 
suspected the other, and in the bottom oi his heart knew 
that he was merely weaving strange fancies into fair 
sounding words. 

“By the way,” said I to the Doctor just before we 
turned in, “did you get that trout?” 

He stared at me blankly for a moment. “Dear me, I 
ere all about it ——” he began and then checked him- 
self. 

“What trout?” Jack inquired. ; 

“One that he dropped when he fell down the bank,” 
{ volunteered. “I saw it there when I arrived on the 
scene, just as you rescued the Doctor.” 

“T had one, bat I lost him,” said the Doctor resignedly. 
“It was a big one. It weighed about three pounds. It’s 
all_on account of that infernal rod. The man that told 
me about it is a fraud, and I propose to tell him so some 
day.’ ‘ 

“Where is the rod?” I inquired. 

“T broke it all to pieces. There is nothing left of the 
thing, I am glad to say.” 

“Funny you didn’t say something about that trout 
before,” said Jack suspiciously. 

“TI forgot all about it in the excitement of the moment,” 
the Doctor explained, beginning to show signs of ner- 
vousness. 

“Don’t see how you could,” Jack growled. 
pound trout are rare.” 

“They are that,” I remarked. 
every tree—do they, Doctor?” 

The Doctor looked worried, and maintained a dis- 
~ one I took pity on him and addressed myself 
to Jack. 

“What would you have done,” I asked him, “if, instead 
of the Doctor, a panther had landed in the pool?” 

“Don’t know, I am sure,”’ he answered, as though the 
thought had never occurred to him before. “It would 
have been a good chance to finish him with my revolver, 
and I think, I should have taken the risk. But I am 
getting sleepy, and am going to turn in. You'd better 
go back there to-morrow, Doctor, and look for that trout. 
Good night.” 

I have never told them all I know about the affair, 
and I still get. my fun out of it when we are together. 
They both are endowed with extraordiany powers of in- 
vention, and it is interesting to observe the wonderful 
workings of their imagination, especially the Doctor’s. 
He would make a good politician. He can change his 
mind as gracefully as any woman, and it is so easy for 
him to make himself believe anything that the occasion 
demands. 

Yes, the Doctor would make a first-class politician 
with a big P. As a senator he would be a grand success, 
but as a fisherman—well, the least said. the better. 

Fayatrte Dvr in, Jr. 


Climbing Black Head Mountain. 


I usep to have an idea that mountain climbers belonged 
to a class of individuals with particularly lively imagina- 
tion, or bumps of exaggeration abnormally developed. 
But I do not think so any more. On the contrary, I think 
that cleaning an Augean stable, or anything of that sort, is 
mere child’s play to climbing a mountain. And yet I 
have not been up Mt. St. Elias, or even the Matterhorn, 
but only Black Head in the Catskills. 

On one occasion the sapient Thackeray wrote: “Young 
man, never, never climb a mountain.” I first read this as 
a boy, and I remember well with what contempt it in- 
spired me. What a great lazy fellow that Thackeray must 
have been, I thought. Oh, the presumption of youth— 
always pretending to know better than age! With what 
bitter force Thackeray's advice came back to me when——. 
But I anticipate. 

The sun was shining brightly when De K. and I got up 
and cast our eyes toward Black Head. There was the 
majestic dome looming against the sky exactly as it had 
loomed for centuries and centuries. Presently a white 
cloud floated over it, broke and then floated down the 
side in fragments. This might have served to remind me 
that Black Head was literally among the clouds, but I 
only thought of the beauty of the picture—never concern- 
ing myself with the climb before me. 

‘Breakfast was dispatched and then we made ready. De 
K. slung his camera over his shoulders and I my field 
glasses over mine. In addition to these, we burdened our- 
selves only with a bottle of water, some sandwiches and 
apples. Gaily as two boys bent on a bird-nesting expedi- 
tion, we started off. Keeping to the high road for about 
half a mile, we met our worthy host, honest Walter 
Schoonmaker, of Mountaindale, who, observing our jaunty 
air, remarked with one of his slow, wise smiles : “You'll 
have a different gait coming back!” and then with another 
smile he swa his body from side to side. We only 
scoffed at him and resumed our march with the utmost 
confidence. 

Turning off the high road we made our way through 
several fields and strips of wood and at length came to 
the foothills. These seemed interminable, and so winded 
one of us that when half way up the. steepest of them 
he called a halt, and sitting down grew very pensive. 
Looking up he saw that practically the mountain had all 
yet to climbed. It was then that Thackeray’s words 
came back with such bitter force, and the repentance of 
the whilom scoffer was sincere and absolute. However, 
in a little while I got my second wind, and jumping up 
felt stronger and more determined than ever. “Advance ! 

was now the word. In half an hour more we got over 
the foothills and came to the first real ascent. Being 
well broken in or watmed to our work we took this with 
more or less ease. Our trail lay through a part of the 
mountain which had been recently swept by fire, and 
looked very black and desolate. By 10 o'clock we were 
on what is known as the Hog’s Back. This ascent was 
gradual, but at the’ end of it we came to what looked 
like the side wall of a house. There was no turning back, 
of course, nor yet turning aside, for on either hand was 
a deep ravine. Inclining forward, therefore, until we 
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“They don’t grow on 


might have been said to be on all fours, we set to work. 
Digging our hands and feet into the earth, we crept for- 
ward cautiously. There was little or no vegetation to lay 
hold on, and the earth being loose.and gravelly it is-need- 
less to say that we spent’a bad quarter of an hour. Not 
the least anxious part of it was when De K., who is a 
very fiend among photographers, unslung his camera and 
asked me to pose before a piece of rock in our path. 
The look I gave him, in which anguish and appeal were 
blended in equal parts, would have melted any ordinary 
heart, but when De K. is on photographic business bent 
he is’inexorable, and so I had fo pose. That the camera 
did not reflect my heels merely as I went crashing down 
to destruction was due to a mercy of Providence. It 
was certainly, I am convinced, owing to a decree of 
fate, angered at De K.’s hardness of heart, that imme- 
diately after this the bottle of water which he carried in 
his pocket fell out and was dashed to pieces. It seemed as 
if all our hopes had simultaneously met with the same 
fate, and I involuntarily covered my face in my hands and 
groaned. To go on without water? That was now the 
question. The day being cool, we decided this in the 
affirmative, though perhaps imprudently. Well, the top of 
the ‘“‘wall” was at length reached, and to be sure we 
heaved a sigh of relief, as we wiped our perspiring brows. 
Then we set out along a pleateau on which the walking 


.Was easy enough, but presently got among heavy timber 


and underbrush. Trail there appeared to be none, so we 
had to steer the best way we could. Arduously forcing 
our way along, we came to the base of Black Head. 

Now began indeed a terrible climb—over rocks, fallen 
timber, dense underbrush. all on a steep incline—it almost 
resembled the task of Sisyphus over again. I was too 
serious now to even think of Thackeray's jeu d’esprit, 
but fortunately I felt no inclination to sit down. Neither 
evidently did De K. Indeed, we were strung to the 
highest pitch. There must be no breaking down now! 
seemed to be our mutual thought, as we silently and 
laboriously moved upward. Breaking down! That meant 
a night alone in those savage and solitary wilds, from 
which we both recoiled with a sort of horror. How long 
we had been engaged in this last ascent we did not know, 
or apparently care, so absorbed were we in the idea of 
reaching our goal. Suddenly as the sun appears from a 
rack of clouds, the latter appeared to our delighted eyes. 
A vast table rock, washed to an ivory smoothness by the 
rains of countless ages. Upon it we jumped with a cheer, 
and then casting our eyes about——. Well, we felt re- 
warded. Wherefore attempt to picture that view! There 
is in it that which strikes man dumb and makes him feel 
how impotent language is after all. 

An hour was consumed in blissful ease, eating our 
frugal luncheon and contemplating the panorama that lay 
stretched before us. De K. was the first to rise, and 
again the camera was unslung and again the button was 
touched—not once, but half a dozen times. But, pshaw! 
What’s the good of photographing such scenery as that! 
It almost seems a desecration. I hinted something like 
this to De K., but he replied that he merely wanted to 
get me in, whereat I blushed and felt smaller than I think 
I ever had before. 

It being now 2 o'clock, we began to consider the ad- 
visability of setting out on our return, but having ob- 
served that the summit of Black Head seemed to be a 
little higher than the rock, we decided first to penetrate 
there. To do this was only a matter of ten or fifteen 
minutes’ progression. When at length we judged that we 
had reached the very top we stood in silent contemplation. 
The ground was covered with moss and felt to the feet 
like a Turkish carpet; pines rose up thickly’on all sides 
with here and there one fallen and rotting on the ground; 
the light was dim like that of an old cathedral; absolute 
silence reigned, save for a faint sighing of the wind in 
the tree tops; the place seemed full of a solemn awe, and 
one felt as if he were in the very sanctuary of nature. 
Through what zons this place has remained the same, I 
mused. Perchance since the great upheaval not half a 
hundred human feet have penetrated here. Unconscious- 
ly a sense of sadness and oppression stole upon one, as if 
one were remote—far from the world, as upon the bosom 
of the ocean. 

It was with a feeling of relief, yet not unmixed with 
regret, for there was a strange fascination about the spot, 
that we set out on our return. Now our march was all 
down hill, but the same obstacles lay in our path, and 
besides the downward motion was very trying on the 
knees. After getting clear of Black Head with its terrible 
tangle, we pursued our way along the plateau, and de- 
cided, instead of returning by the “wall,” to search for 
another trail. This we were fortunate enough to find 
about a mile further on toward Webster Mountain. 
Thanks to the coolness of the day and the few apples we 
carried, we had not experienced any serious thirst. There 
being one apple left, De K. was for halving and eating it. 
but I would by no means hear of it. With the utmost 
gravity I represented that we were still far from home, 
that a hundred accidents might befall, and that that apple 
might yet prove our salvation. De K. laughed, but he kept 
the apple in his pocket until we reached the foothills. 
There was it halved and partaken of joyously. 

As we left the towering mountains behind us, night was 
falling rapidly and nothing was to be heard but the harsh, 
wild cries of the woodpeckers and the dolefiul quaver- 
ing of the red owl (Strix asio). The latter resembles 
nothing so much as the wailing of an infant, with the 
addition of some horrid quality which can only be de- 
scribed as unearthly. Falling on the ears of one un- 
accustomed to hear it, in the Forsat in the stillness of the 
night, it is almost enough to make the blood run cold. 

Grateful was the sight of home and the shining lights 
—the friendly faces of the cheerful board. We had come 
out of the wilderness and having done our work we 
took our ease. Frank Moonan. 


NAMELESS REMITTERS. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. is holdinz 
several sums of money which have been sent to it for 
subsctiptions and books by correspondents who have 
failed to give name and address If this note comes 
to the eye of any such nameless remitter we trust to 
beer from him. 
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Cherry-Eating Foxes. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The other day my farmer shot two fine specimens of 
the gray fox in the swamp not far from the house. They 
had evidently been there a good while, and appear to 
have been feeding on rabbits only. 

A peculiar feature of the autopsies is that in the cas” 
of both animals I find from twenty to thirty wild cherry 
pits throughout the course of thé small intestine. I 
should like to know why this is. Is it analogous at all 
to the habit in the domestic dog of occasionally eating 
grass? The pits at this season have nothing left on them 
save a suspicion of wrinkled skin. 

All through the summer I have found on all the fox 
runs, in the neighborhood droppings which contained 
many cherry stones. I have always supposed that these 
belonged to the raccoon, but what I saw yesterday leads 
me to believe that, this is not true. FARMER. 

[It is well known that several species of the dog family 
in’ North America to some extent feed on fruit. The 
domestic dog is, of course, accustomed to a mixed diet, 
of which flesh constitutes only a small part. We have 
seen many dogs that would eat apples, and others that 
would swallow down grapes as fast as they were offered 
to them. Domestic animals, however, have perverted 
aes, and offer no sure guide as to what wild animals 
wi oO. 

On the northwest coast we have seen the droppings of 
gray or timber wolf which were composed almost en- 
tirely of the seeds of the salmon berry, while it is well 
known that the coyotes of the Southwest feed to a very 
considerable extent on the fruit of the prickly pear. The 
foxes of Alaska and the northwest coast feed almost en- 
tirely on the wash of the beach, which consists largely 
of fish and shell fish; our own red fox in times of scarcity 
eats fish, crabs, shell fish, eggs and even insects. The 
South American guara lives largely on fruit and roots, 
as does also the so-called raccoon dog of Japan. The 
African fennec, which is a fox, is leat of dates, and is 
said to be able to climb the date palm in order to ob- 
tain the fruit. There is a crab-eating dog in South 
America, which may be assumed to take its name from 
the food it lives on. In general terms, it may be stated 
that the doglike animals of Southern countries, appear 
more disposed to adopt a vegetable diet than those in- 
habiting the North. 

The food habits of the raccoons and of the bears are 
well understood to be omnivorous, and beechnuts are 
said sometimes to be eaten by the fisher or black cat 
(Mustela pennantii). 

The gray fox is more given to eating vegetable food 

than the commoner red fox of the North, although fruit 
1s sometimes eaten by that species. It is said that oc- 
casionally the gray fox tears down the cornstalks and 
feeds on the corn in the milk. That a knowledge of the 
fruit-eating habits of foxes is old is shown by this quota- 
tion, attributed to him whose name has become as a 
proverb for wisdom: ‘Take us the foxes, the little foxes 
that spoil the vines; for our vines have tender grapes.” 
_ The fox grapes of Eastern American, however, so 
familiar to every country dweller, are believed to have 
received their name not from the fact that they are eaten 
by foxes to any extent, nor from the further fact that they 
hang high and so are inaccessible, but from the slightly 
foxy or musky odor which the clusters exhale, 

We have no doubt that foxes commonly eat cherries 
because they like them, but we should be very glad to 
record further observations on this point from any of our 
readers who may have had opportunity to make them. } 


Naturalists on the Yukon. 


THE publication known as North American Fauna is 
the especial official_organ of the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. It is 
issued at irregular intervals, and each issue is complete 
in itself, containing one or more interesting papers on 
birds or mammals or faunal areas or an account of the 
study of some special region. 

In No. 19 of this. publication, which was issued Oct. 6, 
$ presented a paper giving the “Results of a Biological 
Reconnoissance of the Yukon River Region,” prepared 
under the direction of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of 
Division of Biological Survey. The pamphlet gives a 
general account of the region, an “Annotated List of the 
Mammals,” by. Wilfred H. Osgood, and an “Annotated 
List of Birds,” by Dr. Louis B. Bishop, of New Haven, 
Conn. It is illustrated by a number of full-page plates, 
some giving views of scenery along the route, others 
having a bearing on the habits of squirrels, and others 
still showing skulls of various mammals. 

The railway from Skagway and the tram service about 
the White Horse Rapids have already made very light 
the labor of reaching the Yukon district. The distance 
sraveled by Mr. Osgood, Dr. Bishop and A..G. Mad- 
dren—more than 1,800 miles from Ska ay to the Bering 
Sea—was comfortably traversed. Their Progress was 
casy and rapid, and, except for an unfortunate capsize be- 
ween Fort Yukon and Fort Hamlin, was without acci- 
dent. But the mosquitoes made life a good deal of a 
burden for the explorers, until they had become more or 
less accustomed to them, and had learned to protect 
themselves against their attacks, 

Mr. Osgood’s discussion of the faunal regions passed 
over will have an especial interest for all biologists; the 
more so, since the region about the upper Yukon has 
never before been studied. It is not surprising that much 
interesting material should have been collected. 

Among the larger game reported on by Mr. Osgood 
are the two species of caribou, the. barren ground and 
the mountain. The mountain caribou is said to be quite 
common in northern British Columbia, ‘but spending the 








summer on the higher groud, it is seldom killed at that 
season by traveling parties. The domiesticated reindeer 
has in some cases strayed away from the Government 
herds imported into Alaska and become wild. 
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The coon escaped from two trees, and was not caught 
until the third tree was felled. There was a great deal of 
noise and excitement attending this. kill, but I had been 
surteited with both, so remained in retirement. My ap- 
petite tor blood and carnage was absolutely satisfied. I 
haven’t become addicted to the vice.of coon hunting. It 
is not sport. I admit prejudice, but it is not the prejudice 
of ignorance. I am a veteran,‘and can show scars to 
prove it. Lewis HopKINs. 


On Medicine Brook. a 


lx was one of those hot, sultry August days, so not 
that this oid world ot ours seemed ready to burst into 
tame. The air quivered with the heat, and the leaves 
on the birches and mapies and the many bushes lining 
the banks of Medicine Brook curied up, parched ana 
dried, because of the heat. Kven the tall pines suttered. 
These old kings of the torest laid aside their wonted air 
of proud indimerence, and stretched up their, arms ap- 
peayngly to Heaven. et 

“Give us rain,” they moaned, “or we perish.” 

It needed but a spark to transform this vast forest into 
a roaring sea of flame, and the men of the woods knew 
this and exercised due caution. 

With a singie exception, the fishes in the brook were 
the only living things that contrived to keep cool, and 
even they were glad to seek the sheltering shade of the 
overhanging bushes at the bottom of some deep pool. 
I happened upon this lone exception quite unexpectedly, 
and although not wholly unprepared, still the discovery 
came in the nature of a surprise. 

I was wading down the brook, fighting mosquitoes and 
flies, and saying things, and at the same time endeavor- 
ing to keep up an appearance of fishing. The trout were 
lazy and responded but -indifferently to the most clever 
manipulation with fly or baited hook of which I was 
capable. I was disgusted with the fish, but it was cooler 
in the water than anywhere else, so I was in no hurry 
to leave the stream and return to the hot, odoriferous 
lumber camp where we had foolishly taken up our quar- 
ters. A lumber camp in hot weather is a thing all wise 
men will shun. . 

I rounded a bend in the stream, and stopped short in 
my tracks at the sight that met my eyes. Lying in the 
water at full length, and squirming about in a strange, 
unaccountable manner, with only his head appearing 
above the surface, was the Doctor. 

Now I knew that he was fishing on the stream, but he 
should have been about half a mile ahead of me, as I had 
placed a full mile between ourselves when we started out 
that morning. I calculated that this would give the trout 
time to settle down and recover from. the panic which 
the Doctor’s passage through any stream always caused 
among the inhabitants thereof. I knew that this inter- 
vening distance would be considerably lessened by the 
time we had covered three or four miles, as the Doctor 
possessed ways and means of getting into difficulties 
known only to himself, but we had not been fishing much 
over an hour, and here he lay before me. 

“What in thunder are you trying to do?” I exclaimed 
when I had fully grasped the situation, and realized that 
it was the Doctor himself in the flesh and in the water. 

He raised himself to a sitting posture. 

“Oh, hello there,” he called out in a tone of relief. 
“It’s you, it is? Was afraid you never would come. 
I’ve been waiting here for hours.” 

“What are you wallowing around in the water for?” 
I asked, wading toward him. “Trying to get cool?” 

“Cool,” he cried, and I noticed that his teeth were 
chattering. “Cool? Why, man alive, this water is sim- 
ply frigid. I am chilled through and through.” 

“Why don’t you get out then,” I inquired, wondering 
at this new phase of the Doctor’s ever changing char- 
acter. 

“You don’t suppose I am staying in here on purpose, 
or for the fun of the thing, do you?” he asked re- 
proachfully. “I’m caught by the leg and can’t get out. 
My foot is between two rocks, and I can’t budge it. For 
Heaven’s sake come and help me. I’m frozen.” 

I went to his assistance, and soon had him released 
from his uncomfortable watery couch. He found a sunny 
spot on the top of a huge boulder in midstream, and 
spread himself out there to dry. 

“It was a new experiénce for me,” he explained. “I 
was standing on one of those rocks when my foot slipped 
down between them and I found myself caught in a trap. 
The more I tried to pull it out, the tighter it became 
wedged in. I stood ‘there and stood there, until I felt 
like one of those ‘standing room only’ signs in front of 
the theaters. And then the thought struck me that if 
I laid down in the water it would help matters some. 
But it wasn’t much of a thought, after all, because when 
carried into effect it only made matters worse. My foot 
refused to be released, and when I went to stand up I 
found that standing room had all been taken, and I 
couldn’t budge. It was really a serious predicament to 
be in, and might have ended disasterously for me.” 

I congratulated him on his escape from a watery grave, 
and asked him what luck he had met with fishing. 

“Nothing to speak of,” he replied. “‘You see I am not 
used to this new rod of mine. it is so long, and has 
such a peculiar action. When I get the hang of the 
thing, though, I’il beat you ail. I know its possibilities.’ 

Now this rod of the Doctor’s was a source of no little 
amusement, blended with a slight degree of awe, to the 
rest of us. It was fully eighteen if not twenty feet in 
length. He had made it himself—that is, he had bought 
a long cane pole, and cut it into lengths of four or five 
feet and then jointed them. The ferrules were not the 
right size for the joints, but the Doctor had stuck them 
on in some way, and the completed rod had as many 
different angles as there were joints, and an endless 
variety of eel-like movements when in use. It was a rod 
full of surprises, and. according to the Doetor, great 
possibilities when manipulated by one thoroughly familiar 
with the complexity of its character. But the Doctor 
was not such a one. However, he was not easily dis- 





couraged, and struggled manfully, day after day, to sub- 
due this strange thing fashioned by his. own hands. 
“When I pull a trout out. the water,” the Doctor 
continued from his perch on the boulder, “I never know 
in what direction he is going. nor where he will land. 
If I plan to toss isim out on the bank, he is more than 


. morning. 


likely to come straight at me and slap me in the face. 
To say the least thi¢ is apt to prove disconcerting, 1 
have iost more than three good ones in that way: this 
You may ‘have noticed another one, back 
there, hanging from the branch of a tree about thirty feet 
above the stream. They often land in trees, generally 
in a tree that is hard to climb, too. Hew do you suppose 
it happens so?” 

“Can't say,” I replied, “unless it’s the joints that cause 
the trouble. They don’t seem to be properly balanced, 
or something is out of order.” 

“Maybe so,” said he. “I'll look the thing over; not 
that it will do any good, because I’ve spent most of my 
time since I’ve been here in doing nothing else.” 

I left him examing the odd contrivance, and continued 
on down the stream with a better prospect of catching 
a few “lunkers” now that the Doctor was behind me. 1 


had fair luck, good enough to make me forget the heat ° 


and insects and other discomforts of the body. I waited 
jor him at the bridge where the road to camp crossed 
the stream. His basket was almost empty, and I took 
pity on him and transferred some of my trout into his 
creel, well knowing that by the time we reached camp 
he would be able to give a vivid account of just where 
and how he had caught each and every one of them. 
It was an extraordinary faculty he possessed. 

Jack had met with better luck than the rest of us. He 
is one of the few men I know that can successfully 
manage a fly. I always make a botch of fly casting. 
Jack was bemoaning the loss of two big trout. 


“They were two large ones,” he said, sighing deeply. 


“Great big lunkers. They would have gone over two 
pounds apiece, I am sure. I almost had ’em on the bank, 
too. I'll never get over it, and I'll always be wondering 
just how much they did weigh.” 

“Makes me think of an experience of mine this sum- 
mer,” said the Doctor. “I was driving through the 
country, and missed my way, and before I knew it night 
came on, arid with it a thunder shower. I was forced 
to take refuge in the first house I came to. In response 
to my loud halloo, a man appeared from the house, and 
came leisurely toward me. He was well on in years, but 
seemed quite active, notwithstanding. 

“From the expression of his countenance I judged 
him to be of a stern and melancholy, disposition. He 
wore a gray bunch of whiskers, very much like a paint 
brush, on his chin which was constantly in motion. 
Whether the motion was caused from the use of tobacco 
or from a habit of whispering to himself I could not 
tell, as he did both incessantly. 

“*T should like to put up here for the night if possible,’ 
I said. ‘May I?” 

“He looked me over carefully, including the horse and 
buggy and everything else in the inspection. 

“*Yep,’ said he, and vouchsafed not another word, but 
opened the gate, and I drove up to the barn. 

“He unharnessed my horse for me in silence, and led 
him to a stall and backed my buggy under a shed to 
shelter it from the storm, and then conducted me to the 
house, still maintaining that oppressive silence. 

“After supper I tried to make conversation, but my 
efforts were of no avail. There were only himself and 
wife present, and. they were sphinxes. All at once, when 
I was beginning to despair, he picked up his chair and 
slowly. crossed the room and planted it very deliberately 
alongside of mine, and sat down. I smiled encourag- 
ingly, but he_never once looked up and his wife kept 
right on with her knitting. 

“Suddenly he turned his head and stared at me out of 
wide open, light blue eyes, and made this remarkable 
statement: 

“TI ain’t committed a sin fer seven long years,’ he said, 
in slow, passionless tones, and then, paused long enough 
for this unusual assertion to sink deep into my brain. 
‘Fer seven long years,’ he repeated, as though he would 
clinch the argument. “Abaout eight years ago I com- 
niitted two large ones.’ 

“It was so, unexpected that I spoiled everything and 
blurted out a loud ‘Ha! Ha!!’ 

““*We don’t ‘low no levity ’raound here,’ the old 
woman remarked, without lifting her eyes from her work. 
The old man picked up his chair and returned to his 
former place beside his wife. 

“I felt myself. in disgrace, and sneaked off to bed. 
In the morning I tried to draw him out, but he was a 
stone wall for silence. Haven't been truly happy since. 
I am always wondering what those ‘two large ones’ could 
have been. Your two trout made me think of it,” he 
concluded, turning to Jack. 

I am sorry the Doctor told that story, because I, too, 
have been wondering ever since. 

A day or two before we broke up camp the Doctor fur- 
nished his customary diversion. We had been looking 
for it, and had begun to think that he was going to dis- 
appoint us, but he was true to himself. 

There was a certain bend where Medicine Brook 
formed a broad, deep pool, and in that pool there was 
always a big trout waiting for me. It was my discovery, 
and needless,4e say I Kept it to myself. n one side 
the bank rose with a steep ascent to a height of forty or 
fiity feet from the edge of the stream. A big beech tree, 
growing at the foot of the embankment, stretched out 
its branches far over the water, and the current had 
scooped out deep hollows beneath its roots, and there 
‘ts where the trout loved to lie. 

On this particular day I went forth from camp with 
the determination firm in my breast to break all records. 
It was a fine day for the fish. The rain had come and 
gone, leaving a curtain of fleecy clouds over the face 
of the scorching sun; the air was fresh and cool, and a 
light west wind rustled through the tall trees: Sure!) 
the trout would bite well on such a day, and I was in- 
clined to anticipate my success. 

As I drew near the pool I paused and baited my hook, 
and made all ready to cast in, and then crept cautionsly 
forward. But just as I gained the clump of bushes 
behind which I was wont to conceal myself when. angling 
in. this. bend, my attention was suddenly arrested by the 
sound: of a voice. I looked all about, but there was no 
one in sight. and I was inning to think that my ears 
had deceived me, when a slight rustling in the big beech 
tree caused me to giance up, and the mystery was solved. 
The voice belonged to the Doctor, of course. 

He was working himself sléwly along a limb of the 


tree overhanging the. pool, and-nruttering to himself in 
unmistakabic teriis o1 dsapproval. Dangling from the 
end of this limb a trout—a big ‘one weighing a pound or 
more—hung suspended by a short piece -of line. The 
Doctor had treed another’ tistr, and evidently. did not 
intend to lose this one. 

So intent was he on his occupation that he was totally 
oblivious of his surroundings, so I concealed myself in 
the bushes and awaited developments. The further out 
on the limb he got the more precarious became his 
position, which fact he did not seem to realize, all his 
thoughts being centered on the trout. : 

And then something seemed to- attract his attention 
down stream, ior he suddenly paused, and craning his 
neck to one side, peered through the leaves. Evidently 
what he saw did ‘not fill his soul with gladness, for he 
settled back on the limb. and made himself as small as 
possible and kept very still. At the same moment | 
heard the sound of ‘footsteps, and. the next instant I 
caught the glint of a rod as the slender tip flashed back 
and forth through the air, and then a fluffy, tempting fly 
settled lightly on the water in just the right spot, and 
was drawn skillfully along the surface. It was a beau- 
tiful cast. . : 

“That must be Jack,” was‘my inward comment. Again 
the rod flashed, and again the fly, but this time one of a 
different color, struck the water. It was all in vain, 
though. No big lunker rose to the alluring bait, and I 
could imagine Jack’s rage and chagrin. He soon. ap- 
peared, working his way warily along. 

“What a place for a trout,” he murmured softly to 
himself. “Wonder if Joe or any one else has tried it 
yet. Guess not, or they’d have mentioned it. Don’t 
understand why I don’t get a strike, though.” 

I was enjoying the situation immensely. I always do 
when I alone have the key to a situation. The Doctor, 
judging by his expression, was’ mortally anxious lest 
Jack should discover his presence up the tree. For once 
in his life he was content to remain a silent and inactive 
spectator on the scene.- He knew full well how Jack 
would revel in the discovery and make sport of him. 
But, for the nonce, Jack’s whole attention was centered 
on the pool. and the capture of the trout lurking in its 
depths. 

A slight rustling in the beech tree caused me to look up. 
and I saw that the denouément was about to take place. 
The Doctor was beginning to slide. The thought of 
the trout had overcome his fear of Jack’s ridicule, and he 
had made a last desperate attempt to gain possession 
of the fish, but had overbalanced himself and it was all 
up with him. With a yell that awoke the echos of the 
place, and even startled me—though half expecting it— 
the Doctor descended with a rush. He struck the water 
with a loud’ splash in the very spot and at the same in- 
sitant that Jack's fly landed gracefully on the surface of 
the pool. 

Probably no angler ever met with quite so great a 
surprise as was accorded to Jack at that moment. It is 
not much to his discredit to say that he. was badly 
scared. ’Twas his “not to reason why,” and he bolted up 
the high bank without once looking behind him, nor 
paused until he reached the top. Here he turned and 
glanced back. Not seeing a panther nor a royal Bengal 
tiger in pursuit “he halted in his mad flight. The sound 
of a great commotion and splashing down in the pool 
reached his ears, and he judged it expedient to hold 
himself aloof and await developments. 

In the meantime the Doctor was doing his best to 
drown. The water was not over his head, save in one 
spot, and he insisted upon sticking in this particular 
spot. I waded in and caught him by a waving arm and 
dragged him to the bank, where the water was only two 
or three feet deep, and then withdrew to a distance and 
waited for the outcome. -I knew that in his’ befuddled 
state of mind he would not recognize me. He soon 
found his breath, and his frantic cries for help brought 
Jack to his senses, and he came leaping and sliding down 
the bank into the stream, and hauled.the Doctor ashore 
all in a moment. 

When the latter had partially recovered from the effects 
of his immersion, I arrived on the scene all out of breath, 
and demanded explanations. The Doctor was growing 
profuse in his thanks to Jack, and Jack was trying to 
look as though he did not feel like a hero, but with poor 
success. 


“It’s nothing. Nothing at all, I tell you,” he kept 
reiterating, throwing out his chest. “You would do the 
same for me any day. I consider it»lueky that I was 
around to save you.” 

“But how did it all happen, and what’s the trouble, 
anyhow?” I inquired. x 

“Well, as for me,” said Jack, “I was fishing in the pool 
there, when all of a sudden, iust as I made a cast, some- 
thing came flying through space and landed square on 
my fly with a yell that would have startled steadier nerves 
than mine: I confess that for a moment I was a trifle 
upset, but the cause of all the trouble soon dissolved 
itself into the Doctor, here, and as he seemed in dancer 
of drowning I hauled him out. But what I don’t under- 
stand is where he came from. Where did you come from. 
anyhow?” he asked, turning to. the; Dactor. 

The Doctor looked painfully, embarrassed,:-and was 
seized with an attack of coughing....We slapped: him on 
the back, and then Jack put his question again: © 

“Where did you come from?” . 

“Oh, I just fell in,” the Doctor replied, with a weak 
ae “We'd better be moving on or I'll, be catching 
cold, 

“But where did you fail from?” jack. persisted. 

“Down the bank, I suppose,” I suggested, not wishing 
Jack to have everything his own way. “From. the looks 
of the ground somebody or something has gone up and 
down there in a great hurry.” 

Jack’s yearning for information suddenly vanished. 

“If I were you,” he said to the’ Doctor, “I ‘would be 
moving about. You're apt to catch cold if you sit around 
in those wet clothes. I know -a. fellow that caught 
pneumonia in that way and nearly died.” 

“And then they talked of other things,” I murmured 
as I picked up my rod and started on down the stream. 
As I left them I heard the Doetor remark that he had 
broken his rod. and so would not fish any, more that 
ar but would return to camp and. get on some dry 
clothes. 
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By careful’ questioning each one learned just how 
much and just how little the other knew regarding the 
affair at the pool, and when I returned in the evening 
they had concocted a story that dovetiled so beautifully 

.it would’ have deceived any jury, and I had not the 
heart to bring confusion upon them. And yet each one 
suspected the other, and in the bottom oi his heart knew 
that he was merely weaving strange fancies into fair 
sounding words. 

“By the way,” said I to the Doctor just before we 
turned in, “did you get that trout?” 

He stared at me biankly for a moment. “Dear me, I 
an all about it ——” he began and then checked him- 
self. 

“What trout?” Jack inquired. 

“Qne that he dropped when he fell down the bank,” 
{ volunteered. “I saw it there when I arrived on the 
scene, just as you rescued the Doctor.” 

“T had one, bat I lost him,” said the Doctor resignedly. 
“It was a big one. It weighed about three pounds. It’s 
all_on account of that infernal rod. The man that told 
me about it is 2 fraud, and I propose to tell him so some 
day. ‘ 

“Where is the rod?” I inquired. 

“T broke it all to pieces. There is nothing left of the 
thing, I am glad to say.” 

“Funny you didn’t say something about that trout 
before,” said Jack suspiciously. 

“I forgot all about it in the excitement of the moment,” 
the Doctor explained, beginning to show signs of ner- 
vousness. 

“Don’t see how you could,” Jack growled. 
pound trout are rare.” 

“They are that,” I remarked. 
every tree—do they, Doctor?” 

The Doctor !ooked worried, and maintained a dis- 
creet silence. I took pity on him and addressed myself 
to Jack. 

What would you have done,” I asked him, “if, instead 
of the Doctor, a panther had landed in the pool?” 

“Don’t know, I am sure,” he answered, as though the 
thought had never occurred to him before. “It would 
have been a good chance to finish him with my revolver, 
and I think I should have taken the risk. But I am 
getting sleepy, and am going to turn in. You'd better 
go back there to-morrow, Doctor, and look for that trout. 
Good night.” 

I have never told them all I know about the affair, 
and I still get my fun out of it when we are together. 
They both are endowed with extraordiany powers of in- 
vention, and it is interesting to observe the wonderful 
workings of their imagination, especially the Doctor’s. 
He would make a good politician. He can change his 
mind as gracefully as any woman, and it is so easy for 
him to make himself believe anything that the occasion 
demands. 

Yes, the Doctor would make a first-class politician 
with a big P. As a senator he would be a grand success, 
but as a fisherman—well, the least said. the better. 

Fayatre DvRLIN, Jr. 


Climbing Black Head Mountain. 


I usep to have an idea that mountain climbers belonged 
to a class of individuals with particularly lively imagina- 
tion, or bumps of exaggeration abnormally developed. 
But I do not think so any more. On the contrary, I think 
that cleaning an Augean stable, or anything of that sort, is 
mere child’s play to climbing a mountain. And yet I 
have not been up Mt. St. Elias, or even the Matterhorn, 
but only Black Head in the Catskills. 

On one occasion the sapient Thackeray wrote: ‘Young 
man, never, never climb a mountain.” I first read this as 
a boy, and I remember well with what contempt it in- 
spired me. What a great lazy fellow that Thackeray must 
have been, I thought. Oh, the presumption of youth— 
always pretending to know better than age! With what 
bitter force Thackeray's advice came back to me when——. 
But I anticipate. 

The sun was shining brightly when De K. and I got up 
and cast our eyes toward Black Head. There was the 
majestic dome looming against the sky exactly as it had 
loomed for centuries and centuries. Presently a white 
cloud floated over it, broke and then floated down the 
side in fragments. This might have served to remind me 
that Black Head was literally among the clouds, but I 
only thought of the beauty of the picture—never concern- 
in eae with the climb before me. 

‘breakfast was dispatched and then we made ready. De 
K. slung his camera over his shoulders and I my field 
glasses over mine. In addition to these, we burdened our- 
selves only with a bottle of water, some sandwiches and 
apples. Gaily as two boys bent on a bird-nesting expedi- 
tion, we started off. Keeping to the high road for about 
half a mile, we met our worthy host, honest Walter 
Schoonmaker, of Mountaindale, who, observing our jaunty 
air, remarked with one of his slow, wise smiles : “You'll 
have a different gait coming back!” and then with another 
smile he samme) his body from side to side. We only 
scoffed at him and resumed our march with the utmost 
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ence. 

Turning off the high road we made our way through 
several fields and strips of wood and at length came to 
the foothills. These seemed interminable, and so winded 
one of us that when half way up the. steepest of them 
he called a halt, and sitting down grew very pensive. 
Looking up he saw that practically the mountain had all 
yet to be climbed. It was then that Thackeray’s words 
came back with such bitter force, and the repentance of 
the whilom scoffer was sincere and absolute. However, 
in a little while I got my second wind, and jumping up 
felt stronger and more determined than ever. “ Advance ! 
was now the word. In half an hour more we got over 
the foothills and came to the first real ascent. Being 
well broken in or watmed to our work we took this with 
more or less ease. Onur trail lay through a part of the 
mountain which had been recently swept by fire, and 
looked very black and desolate. By 10 o’clock we were 


on what is known as the Hog’s Back. This ascent was 
gradual, but at the’ end of it we came to what looked 
like the side wall of a house. There was no turning back, 
of course, nor yet turning asidé, for on either hand was 
a deep ravine. Inclining forward, therefore, until we 


might have been said to be on all fours, we set to work. 


. Digging our hands and feet into the earth, we crept for- 


ward cautiously. There was little or no vegetation to lay 
hold on, and the earth being loose.and gravelly it is.need- 
less to say that we spent a-bad quarter of an hour. Not 
the least anxious part of it was when De K., who is a 
very fiend among photographers, unslung his camera and 
asked me to pose before a piece of rock in our path. 
The look I gave him, in which anguish and appeal were 
blended in equal parts, would have melted any ordinary 
heart, but when De K. is on photographic business bent 
he is inexorable, and so I had fo pose. That the camera 
did not reflect my heels merely as I went crashing down 
to destruction was due to a mercy of Providence. It 
was certainly, I am convinced, owing to a decree of 
fate, angered at De K.’s hardness of heart, that imme- 
diately after this the bottle of water which he carried in 
his pocket fell out and was dashed to pieces. It seemed as 
if all our hopes had simultaneously met with the same 
fate, and I involuntarily covered my face in my hands and 
groaned. To go on without water? That was now the 
question. The day being cool, we decided this in the 
affirmative, though perhaps imprudently. Well, the top of 
the ‘“‘wall’’ was at length reached, and to be sure we 
heaved a sigh of relief, as we wiped our perspiring brows. 
Then we set out along a pleateau on which the walking 
.Was easy enough, but presently got among heavy timber 
and underbrush. Trail there appeared to be none, so we 
had to steer the best way we could. Arduously forcing 
our way along, we came to the base of Black Head. 

Now began indeed a terrible climb—over rocks, fallen 
timber, dense underbrush. all on a steep incline—it almost 
resembled the task of Sisyphus over again. I was too 
serious now to even think of Thackeray's jeu d’esprit, 
but fortunately I felt no inclination to sit down. Neither 
evidently did De K. Indeed, we were strung to the 
highest pitch. There must be no breaking down now! 
seemed to be our mutual thought, as we silently and 
laboriously moved upward. Breaking down! That meant 
a night alone in those savage and solitary wilds, from 
which we both recoiled with a sort of horror. How long 
we had been engaged in this last ascent we did not know, 
or apparently care, so absorbed were we in the idea of 
reaching our goal. Suddenly as the sun appears from a 
rack of clouds, the latter appeared to our delighted eyes. 
A vast table rock, washed to an ivory smoothness by the 
rains of countless ages. Upon it we jumped with a cheer, 
and then casting our eyes about——. Well, we felt re- 
warded. Wherefore attempt to picture that view! There 
is in it that which strikes man dumb and makes him feel 
how impotent language is after all. 

An hour was consumed in blissful ease, eating our 
frugal luncheon and contemplating the panorama that lay 
stretched before us. De K. was the first to rise, and 
again the camera was unslung and again the button was 
touched—not once, but half a dozen times. But, pshaw! 
What’s the good of photographing such scenery as that! 
It almost seems a desecration. I hinted something like 
this to De K., but he replied that he merely wanted to 
get me in, whereat I blushed and felt smaller than I think 
I ever had before. 

It being now 2 o’clock, we began to consider the ad- 
visability of setting out on our return, but having ob- 
served that the summit of Black Head seemed to be a 
little higher than the rock, we decided first to penetrate 
there. To do this was only a matter of ten or fifteen 
minutes’ progression. When at length we judged that we 
had reached the very top we stood in silent contemplation. 
The ground was covered with moss and felt to the feet 
like a Turkish carpet; pines rose up thickly-on all sides 
with here and there one fallen and rotting on the ground; 
the light was dim like that of an old cathedral; absolute 
silence reigned, save for a faint sighing of the wind in 
the tree tops; the place seemed full of a solemn awe, and 
one felt as if he were in the very sanctuary of nature. 
Through what zons this place has remained the same, I 
mused. Perchance since the great upheaval not half a 
hundred human feet have penetrated here. Unconscious- 
ly a sense of sadness and oppression stole upon one, as if 
one were remote—far from the world, as upon the bosom 
of the ocean. 

It was with a feeling of relief, yet not unmixed with 
regret, for there was a strange fascination about the spot, 
that we set out on our return. Now our march was all 
down hill, but the same obstacles lay in our path, and 
besides the downward motion was very trying on the 
knees. After getting clear of Black Head with its terrible 
tangle, we pursued our way along the plateau, and de- 
cided, instead of returning by the “wall,” to search for 
another trail. This we were fortunate enough to find 
about a mile further on toward Webster Mountain. 
Thanks to the coolness of the day and the few apples we 
carried, we had not experienced any serious thirst. There 
being one apple left, De K. was for halving and eating it. 
but I would by no means hear of it. ith the utmost 
gravity I represented that we were still far from home, 
that a hundred accidents might befall, and that that apple 
might yet prove our salvation. De K. laughed. but he kept 
the apple in his pocket until we reached the foothills. 
There was it halved and partaken of joyously. 

As we left the towering mountains behind us, night was 
falling rapidly and nothing was to be heard but the harsh, 
wild cries of the woodpeckers and the dolefu! quaver- 
ing of the red owl (Strix asio). The latter resembles 
nothing so much as the wailing of an infant, with the 
addition of some horrid quality which can only be de- 
scribed as unearthly. Falling on the ears of one un- 
accustomed to hear it, in the Toreat in the stillness of the 
night, it is almost enough to make the blood run cold. 

Grateful was the sight of home and the shining lights 
—the friendly faces of the cheerful board. We had come 
out of the wilderness and having done our work we 
took our ease. Frank Moonayn. 


Qlatimal Fistory. 
Cherry-Eating Foxes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The other day my farmer shot two fine specimens of 
the gray fox in the swamp not far from the house. They 
had evidently been there a good while, and appear to 
have been feeding on rabbits only. 

A peculiar feature of the autopsies is that in the cas/ 
of both animals I find from twenty to thirty wild cherry 
pits throughout the course of the small intestine. I 
should like to know why this is. Is it analogous at all 
to the habit in the domestic dog of occasionally eating 
grass? The pits at this season have nothing left on them 
save a suspicion of wrinkled skin. 

All through the summer I have found on all the fox 

runs in the neighborhood droppings which contained 
many cherry stones. I have always supposed that these 
belonged to the raccoon, but what I saw yesterday leads 
me to believe that, this is not true. FARMER. 
_ [It is well known that several species of the dog family 
in’ North America to some extent feed on fruit. The 
domestic dog is, of course, accustomed to a mixed diet, 
of which flesh constitutes only a small part. We have 
seen many dogs that would eat apples, and others that 
would swallow down grapes as fast as they were offered 
to them. Domestic animals, however, have perverted 
tastes, and offer no sure guide as to what wild animals 
will do. 

On the northwest coast we have seen the droppings of 
gray or timber wolf which were composed almost en- 
tirely of the seeds of the salmon berry, while it is well 
known that the coyotes of the Southwest feed to a very 
considerable extent on the fruit of the prickly pear. The 
foxes of Alaska and the northwest coast feed almost en- 
tirely on the wash of the beach, which consists largely 
of fish and shell fish; our own red fox in times of scarcity 
eats fish, crabs, shell fish, eggs and even insects. The 
South American guara lives largely on fruit and roots, 
as does also the so-called raccoon dog of Japan. The 
African fennec, which is a fox, is fond of dates, and is 
said to be able to climb the date palm in order to ob- 
tain the fruit. There is a crab-eating dog in South 
America, which may be assumed to take its name from 
the food it lives on. In general terms, it may be stated 
that the doglike animals of Southern countries, appear 
more disposed to adopt a vegetable diet than those in- 
habiting the North. 

The food habits of the raccoons and of the bears are 
well understood to be omnivorous, and beechnuts are 
said sometimes to be eaten by the fisher or black cat 
(Mustela pennantii). 

The gray fox is more given to eating vegetable food 

than the commoner red fox of the North, although fruit 
is sometimes eaten by that species. It is said that oc- 
casionally the gray fox tears down the cornstalks and 
feeds on the corn in the milk. That a knowledge of the 
fruit-eating habits of foxes is old is shown by this quota- 
tion, attributed to him whose name has become as a 
proverb for wisdom: “Take us the foxes, the little foxes 
that spoil the vines; for our vines have tender grapes.” 
_ The fox grapes of Eastern American, however, so 
familiar to every country dweller, are believed to have 
received their name not from the fact that they are eaten 
by foxes to any extent, nor from the further fact that they 
hang high and so are inaccessible, but from the slightly 
foxy or musky odor which the clusters exhale. 

We have no doubt that foxes commonly eat cherries 
because they like them, but we should be very glad to 
record further observations on this point from any of our 
readers who may have had opportunity to make them.] 


Naturalists on the Yukon. 


TxE publication known as North American Fauna is 

the especial official_organ of the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. It is 
issued at irregular intervals, and each issue is complete 
in itself, containing one or more interesting papers on 
birds or mammals or faunal areas or an account of the 
study of some special region. 
_ In No. 19 of this publication, which was issued Oct. 6, 
is presented a paper giving the “Results of a Biological 
Reconnoissance of the Yukon River Region,” prepared 
under the direction of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of 
Division of Biological Survey. The pamphlet gives a 
general account of the region, an “Annotated List of the 
Mammals,” by. Wilfred H. Osgood, and an “Annotated 
List of Birds,” by Dr. Louis B. Bishop, of New Haven, 
Conn. It is illustrated by a number of full-page plates, 
some giving views of scenery along the route, others 
having a bearing on the habits of squirrels, and others 
still showing skulls of various mammals. 

The railway from Skagway and the tram service about 
the White Horse Rapids have already made very light 
the labor of reaching the Yukon district. The distance 
traveled by Mr. Osgood, Dr. Bishop and A, .G. Mad- 
dren—more than 1,800 miles from Skagway to the Bering 
Sea—was comfortably traversed. Their progress was 
easy and rapid, and, except for an unfortunate capsize be- 
ween Fort Yukon and Fort Hamlin, was without acci- 
dent. But the mosquitoes made life a good deal of a 
burden for the explorers, until they had become more or 
less accustomed to them, and had learned to protect 
themselves against their attacks, 

Mr. Osgood’s discussion of the faunal regions passed 
over will have an especial interest for all biologists; the 
more so, since the region about the upper Yukon has 
never before been studied. It is not surprising that much 
interesting material should ‘have been collected. 

Among the larger game reported on by Mr. Osgood 
are the two species of caribou, the barren, ground and 
the mountain. The mountain caribou is said to be quite 
common in northern British Columbia, ‘but spending the 
summer on the higher groud, it is seldom killed at that 
season by traveling parties. The domiesticated reindeer 
has in some cases strayed away from the Government 
herds imported into Alaska and become wild. 
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The Alaska moose is still numerous, but apparently 
not long to remain so. In winter moose meat is+the 
staple diet for both Indians and whites, and the price 
paid—from $1 to $2 per pound in the mining camp— 
naturally stimulates hunting. Sheep are abundant at cer- 
tain points on Lake Bennett and Lake Tagish, and Mr. 
Osgood’s remarks show that we have still a good deal 
to learn about the sheep of the North. White goats are 
not uncommon in the coast mountains. Mr. Osgood 
describes in his paper several new forms of mammals. 

Dr, Bishop’s paper on birds includes 171 species, and 
on many of them the notes are full and interesting. He 
observes that of 42 species of migratory birds—exclusive 
of those with a continental range—which occur as sum- 
mer residents of the Yukon Basin above Fort Yukon 
31 per cent. have their center of distribution in eastern 
North America, 33 per cent. near the Pacific. coast, and 
36 per cent. in western North America, not far from the 
Rocky Mountains. Of the bird fauna of the route as a 
whole Dr. Bishop says: 

“The country we traversed between Skagway and 
Circle divides itself into three quite distinct faunal dis- 
tricts. The coast of southeast Alaska belongs to the 
Sitka district of Nelson, White Pass Summit, and the 
heights above Glacier belong to the Arctic-Alpine zone, 
and the Yukon Valley belongs to the Canadian and 
Hudsonian zones. In the last the Canadian element is 
most pronounced in the lake region, with a very slight 
infusion of Sitkan forms, the strictly Hudsonian species 
increasing and the others decreasing as the Yukon 
winds north toward Fort Yukon. Beyond this point 
Hudsonian forms predominate, giving place to Arctic, 
where the Yukon loses ite identity in the tundra of the 
delta. The upper Yukon Valley may be divided faunally 
at Fort Selkirk, where the Pelly from the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Lewes from the Coast Range unite to form 
the Yukon proper, fifteen species of land and shore birds 
occurring above this point which have not been found 
between there and Fort Yukon, and twelve having been 
recorded between the Pelly and Fort Yukon which have 
not been taken above. Of the 128 species and sub- 
species found between Dixon Entrance and Fort Yukon 
22 per cent. were common to the coast of southeast 
Alaska and the Yukon Valley, 19 per cent. confined to 
the coast, 55 per. cent. to the Yukon Valley, and 4 per 
cent, found only on White Pass Summit and at similar 
altitudes.” 


The Pheasant ‘and the Farmer. 


WE hear a great deal concerning the usefulness of the 
English pheasant to the sportsman and of the bird’s abil- 
ity to take care of itself during our Northern winters, but 
very little is said or printed about the value of this 
species to the farmer. Yet, like most other birds of the 
group to which it belongs, the pheasant is extremely 
useful to the agriculturist, and most so at the season 
when insects are most numerous and are engaged in 
the function of reproduction. 

It is in spring, summer and early autumn that the 
broods of ruffed grouse wander through the swamps and 
along the edges of the open fields, devouring all the in- 
sects that they can capture, and the quail, with her 
brood, journeys backward and forward through the 
open lots, where grow grain and potatoes and vegetables, 
destroying each day myriads of flying and creeping 
things which, if allowed to live and breed, would next 
year destroy farmers’ crops. In this good work the 
pheasant takes its part, and where numerous they ac- 
complish a vast deal of good. Nearly twenty years ago 
nineteen pheasants were turned loose on Vancouver 
Island, B. C., and protected for a term of years. They 
have greatly increased and have spread up and down 
the island, and this is the testimony borne in their favor 
by Mr. W. B. Anderson, the editor of the Cumberland 
News: 

“A bird often execrated—and this most unjustly—is 
the English pheasant, or its cousin, the cross pheasant, 
more common here. This is one of the most useful birds 
to the farmer of all. He sometimes eats a bit of grain, 
but pays for this tenfold by the number of predatory in- 
sects he destroys. Farmers there are who condemn him 
and hound him off for his grain-eating propensities, but 
these are the ones who do not pause to think before rush- 
ing to conclusions. The insect-eating habit is strong 
in all the birds of the order gallinz, to which belong 
the pheasants, grouse, partridges, quail, fowls, etc., and 


the good they do in insect destroying was well exempli- 


fied this season, when certain persons, preferring to let 
their fowls have the garden crop in es to the 
cut worms, turned in their chickens. Those in Cumber- 
land and Union who did that are the only ones who now 
have any cabbages or other soft-fleshed vegetables. 
Those who depended on paris green to accomplish the 
work, lost more or less, especially cabbages and cauli- 
flowers. The pheasant was working in the fields just 
as the bantams and other fowls were working in the 
gardens. Many of them fell victims to the poisoned 
bran placed in the fields to destroy the worm. We 
believe, however, that most of our district farmers 
are fully aware of the fact that these birds are of far 
— benefit than of harm, and accordingly deplore 
> untimely and unintentional destruction of so many of 
them.” 
That the pheasant is a destroyer of insects by whole- 
sale and so is useful to the farmer is a fact well worthy 
the consideration of sportsmen and agriculturists, when 
its introduction is contemplated, and should induce 
farmers and land owners to do whatever may lie in their 
power to prevent the destruction of the birds and to 
protect them at all seasons. While the matter as yet is 
one which possessess a practical interest chiefly for 
portions of the West and the South, where only pheasants 
are abundant, the growing interest in this bird and the 
increased attention now being. given to its introduction 
justifies a consideration of this phase of its usefulness. 


“The Seaboard Air Line.” 
Editor Forest and Stream> : 

In my report of “Seaboard Air Line—IV.” I wish to 
make ee warblers” kindly sub- 
stitute “indi 3” oblige. 
~ Wrmor Townsenn. 
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Treatment ,;ifor Snake Bites.! 


HAVING spent over a year among the native hunters and 


farmers of the most primitive mountain region of south- . 


western Arkansas, where the number of poisonous Snakes 
was uncountable, including the copperhead, mountain or 
timber rattlesnake and rock or diamond-back rattlesnake, 
upon the uplands or mountains (and while I write I can 
lift my eyes to the skin of a diamond-back upon the wall 
of my office, 4% feet long without the head or tail, which, 
sporting seventeen rattles, fell before the muzzle of my 
Winchester just as he was about to spring at me, which 
speaks for the size of some of the larger specimens of the 
upland regions), the bottoms along the streams are 
plentifully supplied with cottonmouths, water moccasins 
and various kinds of adders, it follows as an axiom that 
many persons are often bitten by a snake, and the native 
simple way of treating it I learned in this way: 

One of the natives and I were hunting mineral out- 
crops on the Boar’s Tusk Mountain in June, 1896, when 
we came upon a huckleberry patch and began gathering 
and eating the ripe berries. My guide cautioned me to be 
on the lookout for snakes, saying, “Them cussed varmints 
hide under the huckleberry bushes to ketch the birds when 
they come to feed on the berries,” and I was very careful, 
but he was not, for I soon heard a sharp cry from him, and 


on looking at him saw him throw his left hand and arm, 


in the air and shake off and throw to some distance a 
diamond-back which had struck him midway of his left 
forefinger. While I was scared as badly as if I had my- 
self been bitten, the hunter drew his knife and made two 
quick cuts on the finger so that it bled freely and began 
stripping his finger to force the blood out of the cuts. He 
then took a piece of common alum out of his pocket and 
bit off a piece as large as a large-sized chestnut and 
chewed it up and swallowed it, and then he bit off and 
chewed fine another piece of alum, which he placed upon 
his cut finger and tied up with a piece of rag torn from 
the bottom of his homespun cotton shirt, and then he 
hunted up and killed the snake and again began gathering 
and eating berries, to my surprise. 

In answer to my question as to the need of going to 
town to consult a doctor, he said, “The blood runnin’ 
from the cuts took out all the pizen, but if it didn’t all 
get out, the alum will fix it, but them cuts will give me a 
sore finger for a day or two.” The result was no swelling 
of even the finger, and he said that if a man would always 
cut through the bite and let the blood ont and take alum 
there was no danger from the bite of any snake. 

W. F. RIGHTMIRE. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AnD STREAM. 


~The Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association held 
its first meeting of the season on Thursday evening, Oct. 
11, at Young’s Hotel. 

An invitation had been extended to a dozen or more 
of the outlying clubs to send some member who would 
speak upon the “origin, history and work of his club,” of 
if it should not be feasible for any one to be present to 
send to the secretary a written account. The responses 
were very gratifying. Many of those invited came to the 
meeting and others sent letters or manuscripts to be read. 

In the absence of the president, Vice-President Rockwell 
osu the meeting with his accustomed grace and 
ability. 

The first to be called upon for a few remarks was Mr. 
A.-B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, who referred briefly to the 
work of the Central Committee last winter. He spoke of 
that organization as the “offspring” of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association, and said he should 
wish to be informed soon whether the Association had 
further use for the committee. 

Chairman Collins, of the State Commission, spoke 
briefly of the work of his Board. He said it now has 
twenty-three paid deputies in the service of enforcing the 
game laws. He suggested that gray squirrels and rabbits 
should not be shot prior to Oct. 1, as men go out pretend- 
son, 80 be hunting those animals when they are really after 

irds. rT 

Mr. John Fottler, Jr., president of the Rod and Gun 
Club of Massachusetts, complimented the Association and 
Central Committee for its work in securing the passage 
of the bird bill, and said that in his opinion it was “the 
most important step for game protection that had ever 
been taken by the Legislature of Massachusetts or of any 
other State.” 

Probably that opinion will not be called in question by 
those of your readers who are familiar with the history 
of game legislation in the various States of the Union. 
Mr. Geo. H. Hassam represented the Needham Gun Club. 
He gave an outline of its history and pledged its members 
to the support of any measures that should be favored by 
the State Association. Mr. Geo. G. Tidsbury, president 
of the Ashland Gun Club, spoke entertainingly of his 
club, and said he believed every man who was a mem- 
ber of such a club was almost sure to be interested in 
game protection. He therefore recommended the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Association to en- 
courage such clubs and make it a part of its work to start 
such clubs in every town. 

Secretary C. F. Chamberlayne gave an outline of the 
Old Colony Club and its efforts in abolishing the use of 
seines, nets, weirs and pounds in the waters of peer | 








Bay. A 
Tie members exhibited great interest in the account of 

the North Attleboro Fish and Game Association, as given 

by the president, Mr. A. C. Sylvester, this being the 


youngest of those on or list, nized Jan. 1, 1900, and 
now numbering Mr. attributes. 


140 members. 
the remarkable growth and success of the club to the 
fact that while the club secures of 


tc. a6, i988, 


membets. Representative H. D. Hunt would have been 
with us if his notification had reached him in time. We 
all wish success to our enthusiastic friends in North Attle- 
boro, and hope all sportsmen who can will attend their 
sportsmen’s exposition, which is to open Nov. 16. “a 

Others speakers of the evening were L. Frederick Rice, 
of Brookline; C. J. H. Woodbury, of Lynn; Hon. R. S. 
Gray, of Walpole, and Mr. C. G. Gibson, of Boston. The 
time was so fully taken up by the large number of speakers 
that the reading of manuscripts was necessarily postponed 
to some future meeting. The secretary has valuable 
papers from Geo. H. Palmer, Esq., of North Bedford, 
upon the Southern Massachusetts Fish and Game League, 
and from Mr. C. W. Walls, on the worcester Sportsmen’s 
Club. Mr. M. E. Hawes, president of the East We: 
mouth Fish and Game Association, and Mr. Wm. B. 
Phinney, of the Lynn Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, expected to be present, but were unavoidably pre- 
vented. The next ere of the Association will be on 
™ second Thursday of November as fixed by our bv 
aws. 

Considering that it is a little early yet for evening din- 
ners, the attendance of our own members was fairly good, 


‘ and all went away with the feeling that our own Associa- 


tion is not “the only pebble,” and that we had received 
many valuable ideas and suggestions by hearing how other 
clubs do things. D. T. Curtis, the nestor of anglers; Col. 
Enos Stoddard, Col. E. B. Parker. Dr. B. V. Howe, Dr. 
E. C. Norton, Dr. A. R. Brown, H. F. Colburn, L. 
Crocker, Mr. N. Le Roy and Mr. Hewson were:some: of 


those in attendance. ; 
Henry H. KImBaAtt, Sec’y. 


A Wet Coon Hunt. 
‘The Hany to Pegjith: 


I spent the summer of, 1896 in my native village in 
western New York. Septémber was creeping on apace. 
A prospective coon hunt for my special benefit had 
been discussed for a number of days. While the season 
was hardly propitious, still I was desirous .of partici- 
pating in one hunt at least before my vacation ended, 
necessitating my departure from boyhood scenes. : Of 
course, the hunt could not go on without having Jack 
Rumsey along. He was perfectly willing to go almost 
any night, but he would not promise much success, 
because his old hound from a summer’s period of 
inaction had grown fat and lazy. An attempt could be 
made at any rate. 





Jack Rumsey. 


It would be a pleasure for Mr. J. B. Burnham to meet 
Jack Rumsey. The result would be a chapter in his 
delightful “‘“Gens des Bois” series. He is such a char- 
acter, so filled with the lore of the woods and waters, 
and few in his section of country know the haunts of 
the wild creatures better than he. Successful as a fox 
hunter, he is also equally skillful in following the wild 
honey bee to its hidden store of sweets. Coon hunting 
is his special delight. The performance of a‘hard day’s 
work on the farm is no drawback to this pursuit when 
the season is at its height. Fatigue and loss of sleep 
in this case are not to be reckoned with when the 
right party desires him and his famous old hound as 
companions. man of medium height, powerful 
frame, kindly mien and unfkiling good humor, the 
passing years have dealt gently with old Jack, for now 
at past sixty he is as active as most men of half his 
age, and as “tough as a pine knot,” to use his own 


expression.. 
Our Destination. 


The long-looked for evening arrived. Rumsey nad 
made arrangements to take his team and wagon and 
drive us to a stretch of woods about seven or eight 
miles southwest of the village, but the weather looked 
sc forbidding that he deemed it better to go afoot and 
explore Finn Gully and contiguous woods, nearer by. 
three or four miles, and where he had secured several 
coons the previous fall. 


The Party. ; 


There were seven in the party, including Phillips, an 
enthusiastic young nimrod and general roustabout, who 
had often accompanied Rumsey on his various hunting 
expeditions; Dowling, a jolly son of Erin, who would 
be “in at the death,” come what will, and “the timid 
one,” who proudly claimed the distinction of carrying 
the lantern. Hunting and fishing yarns from Jack be- 
guiled the way until the gully was reached. How dark 
and frowning its defiles looked! -The moon, which. 
occasionally beamed forth through rifts in the clouds 
the fore part of the night, was now totally obscured 
in an inky sky. We were fairly launched. 


In Coonland. 


Silently we stole along like so many dumb shah: 
Here and there along our path the glowworms showed 
their miniature light, and the mysterious “fox fire” 
danced and hovered in the dark shadows. To break 
the silence, a screech owl gave forth its doleful wail, 
and “the timid one” fell gently over a questionable foot 
bridge that crossed the path. 


Trouble Begins. 

True to the prediction of his master, the hound did 
not feel inclined to do any work. His actions were, if 
anything, exasperating. After disappearing for a few 
minutes, reviving forfd hopes that we would eventually 
hear the music of his voice in his triumph of treeing 
the quarry, he would suddenly return panting to the 
path, evidently feeling more contented to follow in his. 
master’s footsteps. Jack’s ustial serenity was ruffled. 
The fame of his hound was at stake. “Boys, what'd 1 
tell ye?” he finally said. “Before I go coon hunting with 
you again, I’ll make several trips myself, and wear 
off some of the old fellow’s fat, and then he'll be all 


right” é ; 
| bine ey anf gene orged ij 
scram’ aide tT si we emerged into a 
freshly plowed field. e hound was there before us, 
acting as a sort of reception committee of one. Seeing 
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that he was not inclined to do any more wandering, 
we threw ourselves on the fresh earth to rest from our 
exertions. ; 
We Were Tired. * 
Tobacco now acted as a soother. Jack produced 
an ancient pipe, leisurely filled it, and after the weed 
was in full blast, sauntered to the edge of the woods, in 
a meditative ‘mood. An ominous silence reigned. Save 
for the murmuring of a brook, the woods were hushed. 
It was the traditional calm before the storm. We were 
almost afraid to speak. Our six outstretched figures 
were like so many clods. Finally the timid one mut- 


tured something in an undertone about wishing he 
were home. And now 


It Commenced to Sprinkle. 


This suggested a return, but Jack, who had rejoined 
us, would not listen to it. “No,” he said; “we'll work 
along the woods on top of the gully, and then if nothing 
shows up, we'll go.” Well, we stuck to our guide, lit 
the lantern and commenced further explorations for the 
festive coon, penetrating deeper and deeper into the 
woods. But it was a vain quest. The hound did not 
change his tactics, and in a disgusted mood we halted 
in the midst of some small pines in a corner of a high 
rail fence. ‘To add to our discomfiture 


The Rain Now Came Down 


like a pent-up outpouring of the masses. Like sheep 

- ina pen we huddled under the flimsy roof the. pine 
afforded, making the best of our miserable situation. 
Jack ‘had found a hollow under a projecting log, and, 
snugly ensconced on a dry bed of leaves, was quite 
willing to brave out the storm. 


Experience with a Grapevine. 


Dowling was restless; his nature was not to be 
curbed. He cast about for something to amuse the 
party. From the feeble light shed by our “beacon” he 
soon found it in a wild-grape vine swinging from a 
pine over a bank hard by. On the impulse of the 
moment he took. a short run, grasped the vine and 
swung off. Alas for Willie! Grapevine and all were 
“consigned to the depths,” and landed with many a re- 
peated crash into the bushes below. We rushed to the 
-scene of seeming disaster to ascertain his injuries, when 
we heard his voice issue forth in that time honored 
Bowery refrain, “Oh, Uncle John, here I will remain.” 
What a comical looking object he was whien he finally 
crept forth, on all fours, as it were! Not to mention 
his bedraggled appearance, one tail of his old frock 
coat had decided to keep company with the bushes and 
briers. Forgetting the downpour, we couldn’t help but 
join old Jack, from his retreat, in boisterous merriment. 
Willie had longed to amuse. He did. 


Our Nocturnal Devotions. 


We once more resorted to our shelter under the pine, 
where the rain now leaked through in little rivers. 
Philosophically, we turned to “Rain” in all its phases as 
a good topic for debate until Jack grew weary of it and 
suggested a song. Our nocturnal devotions were about 
to begin. It was a sad sound that assailed our ears 
when the timid one started up “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” in a’ quavering voice. This was too much for 
Jack. He crept out of his retreat and started for the 
singer, but by this time the song had died away and the 
moaning tree tops took up the refrain in solemn 
grandeur. | The basso now’ commenced to spout forth 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” but this capped 
the climax and a stampede began. A feeling to get out 
of the woods was uppermost. The open road, despite 
the rain, was ‘at least preferable. “If we stay here, 
we'll not only be rocked, but drowned,” quoth 
Dowling, and over the fence he went. Phillips 
followed with the gun. But, oh, what of the lantern 
bearer. the “timid one,” he who was ever intent on 
stumbling, falling and innocently getting himself into 
all kinds of trouble! Carefully reaching the top of the 
fence, he fell down on the other side. No, he wasn’t 
hurt, but the “beacon” had managed to get underneath 
him in his rapid descent. It must have been a sorry 
looking thing. We could only feel 


Our Light Had Failed. 


In times past I have often threaded my way on dark 
nights through the boyhood woods, where I was fa- 
miliar with every path, nook and corner, and rather en- 
joyed the sights, sounds and sensations that such vigils 
brought. But the ways were even then beset with 
obstacles, “clear sailing” was not wholly mine. Here, in 
a strange piece of thick woods, intersected with ravines 
and gullies, our sensations, in consequence, were not of 
the pleasantest sort. We were indeed in a dilemma. 
And then such gloom as enveloped us now! Could the 
traditional Egyptian darkness be worse? It encom- 

-:passed us like a shroud, twined its meshes around us, 
fairly bumped into us. Our matches had also received 
the “blue shivers” from ‘our water soaked garments. 
A faint phosphorescent glow was all that rewarded our 
efforts for a light. 


Stumbling Through the Darkness. 


Meanwhile the rain came down harder than ever, but 

its volume mattered little to us now. Jack admonished 
“us to keep close and follow him. We followed, but 
somehow it was first this and then that one who would 
get separated. Feeling my way along, a queer lonesome- 
ness crept over me. I paused to listen, when I heard 
some one (Dowling it proved to be) sy “Who is 
here?” Prompt came an answer, “I am (Phillips); let’s 
gather in.” we three gathered. Where the others 
were was of no consequence now. I met them the 
next day.)° "Way off in the woods we heard the familiar 
laugh of Jack, enjoying himself, no doubt. Having lost 
our guide-we proceeded to do some guiding ourselves. 
Yes, the way was rough. It seemed as though every 
fallén tree and log had congregated in our path to 
worry us.°°(I fell over three, at least.) Sudden contacts 
ith trees ne a ease surface of many 
a pine, maple, oak: some promiseuous 
scraping against nose and cl -and receding wet 
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branches wandered in uncertain-lines across our faces 
with no gentle caressing touch. I didn’t roll down a 
gully; it was Dowling heard him enter his ‘protest). 
But I did step.into a depression and I thought it was 
six feet deep. Thus our path was mightily beset, until 
we entered what seemed like some kind of a clear road. 
At least there were no prostrate trees, logs; rough bark 
or receding branches. And a glimmer of light ahead! 
We had unwittingly stumbled on the road leading 
through the gully. The highway was just beyond. 


: Out of the Coon’s Domains. 


The mud of the open road felt good. Better speci- 
mens of “Weary Willies” never traveled in Coxey’s 
army as we. trudged along. The moon struggled 
through the clouds once or twice, and by its feeble light 
I consulted my watch. It was nearly 12 o’clock. The 
rain was still falling... The swishing of the water in 
Dowling’s shoes gave forth a painful sound. In the 
distance the lights of the village glowed with a home- 
like warmth and spirit. T. M. 


6 
Adirondack Deer. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

~The season for deer shooting in the Adirondack 
‘region is now well advanced and the crack of repeating 
‘rifles and reports of breechloading shotguns are heard 
‘at: frequent intervals throughout the wilderness. The 
‘mountains, hills and valleys are patrolled by vigilant 
‘hunters, some of whom are experienced in this line, and 
others who are not, while lakes, ponds and marshes are 
posted with sentinels, who watch day and night for the 
coming of the timid deer. In those sections of the 
wilderness where lumbering operations have been car- 
ried on and roads cut through the woods the hunter 
finds it comparatively easy to make his way. about, even 
though he does not pay especial attention to his bear- 
ings or the direction in which he is going. These 
roads are often several miles in length, and at intervals 
are crossed by others, so that a person can cover a good 
deal of ground in the course of a day and run little or 
no risk of becoming lost. In many places on these 
lumber roads there are long stretches where a view can 
be had for perhaps 50 rods or more up and down the 
line, and these afford advantageous points to watch for 
deer, particularly if their runways and the road intersect, 
as is often the case. In certain localities these roads 
are a good deal frequented by deer, and the hunter is 
more likely to obtain a shot by keeping to them than 
he would be to plunge into the pathless forest. Lumber- 
ing is being carried on so exténsively that these roads 
can now be found in almost every part of the woods. 

Notwithstanding the great number of hunters that 
have been and are in the wilderness this fall, and all 
the shooting that has been done, comparatively few 
deer have been killed. The woods have been extremely 
dry nearly all the fall and consequently still-hunting has 
been practically out of the question: It has been de- 
lightful recreation walking about in the forest, but in spite 
of the utmost care which could be exercised the hunter 
could not move so noiselessly as to enable him to get 
close to a deer. The fallen leaves would be sure to 
rustle with every footfall, and dry twigs would crack with 
surprising frequency, so that the deer had early and 
timely warning of the hunter’s approach, and when a 
shot has been fired it has usually been when the game 
was on the jump or run. Then, too, the foliage on the 
shrubbery in the woods is very dense and this has ren- 
dered it impossible to see far in any direction, excepting 
in occasional localities where bushes do not abound. 
At present the leaves on the bushes are mainly of a 
bright yellow color, and they interfere very materially 
with the work of the hunter: The leaves on the large 
deciduous trees are falling rapidly, but those on the 
shrubbery are the last to drop. 

To be sure, there have been quite a number of deer 
killed in the Adirondacks this fall, but for the most part 
their capture has been largely due to luck, not perhaps 
wholly luck in the shooting, but in the opportunity 
therefor. Good examples of this were seen on the first 
day or two of the open season this year. Early on the 
morning of Sept. 1 a guide saw a. big buck feeding in 
the cornfield near the Bald Mountain House, on. Third 
Lake, Fulton Chain, and shot him without any trouble. 
Late in the afternoon of the next day a party of four or 
five hunters, who were stopping in a cottage on Fourth 
Lake, started out with the intention of spending the 
night on a small pond, or ponds, watching for deer by 
moonlight. They had gone only a short distance from 
the cottage, however, when they started up three deer, 
and their guide shot a handsome buck, which fell dead 
in the highway. It has already been intimated that in 
proportion to the number of shots fired the number of 
deer killed thus far has been small, and this fact is, no 
doubt, to a certain extent, due to the snap shots and 
long range firing which has been necessary. One 
hunter who watched on a lake shoré four or five even- 
ings and saw deer every night but one, sometimes two 
or three deer together, admits having fired eight shots 
at one anithal without injuring it, and shooting at sev- 
eral others, which he failed.t6, hit.. Some hunting parties, 
who have returned from the Adirondacks after scouring 
the locality they visited thoroughly for three or four 
weeks, did not get a single deer. They say the signs 
of deer are scarce, and give it as their opinion that the 
animals are not there any more, but have probably been 
killed off. It is believed, however, by those who are 
most familiar with the condition of things, that there 
are a great many deer in the woods, and that this fact 
will be evidenced by the number of animals killed later 
in thé season. 

The hunter who sticks to the lumber roads where 
they can be found, not only stands a better chance of 
getting a good shot at a deer than he does when prowl- 
ing around among the fallen tree-tops, where he can 
see only a few rods in any direction, but he lessens the 
risk. of being shot himself by mistake through the 
carelessness of some other person. This is a point 
which has a good deal of weight with many, as 
accidental shootings have been so numerous in the 
wilderness during the past few years that experienced 


hunters and guides are becoming very cautious in their 
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movements. ‘It has been repeatedly demonstrated to 
the sorrow of many hearts and homes that there are 
excitable, careless or thoughtless amateurs who are 
liable to blaze away at any suspicious looking dark 
object which they espy in the woods without pausing 
to see whether it is a man or a deer, or who unhesita- 
tingly fire when they see a bush move and hear the 
bush crack. Under ordinary circumstances these inex~- 
=, fellows might not be able to hit the side of a 
arn 20 rods distant, but nevertheless their shots seem 
deadly accurate when aimed at a fellow mortal in the 
woods, and no one cares to make a target of himself 
for them to experiment on. 

Last year there were a score or more of shooti 
casualties in the Adirondack region, a number of whic 
were fatal. Thus far there has been only one shooting 
fatality this season, so far as can be learned, but that 
occurred last week. Howard Sitterly, aged 20 years, 
whose home was in Euclid, N. Y., while walking along 
a deer runway near Otter Lake, was mistaken for a deer 
and shot and killed. It is said that the ntan who acci- 
dentally shot him has lived in the woods nearly all his 
life. rdinarily fatalities of this nature are occasioned 
by amateurs, as hunters of long experience usually make 
a point of seeing clearly what they are shooting at. 

In view of the lamentable shooting accidents which 
have occurred in the past, every deer hunter should do 
all in his power to lessen the risk to himself and others. 
The man who kills his friend or guide, or perhaps an 
utter stranger, while hunting in the weods must neces- 
sarily undergo a severe punishment from the agony of 
mind which follows the act, and time will fail to wholly 
obliterate the sad memory; but notwithstanding this 
fact it would seem that there ought to be a penalty at- 
tached by law to carelessmess a a hunter shoots a 
fellow being in mistake for a deer. Up in the woods of 
Lewis county, last week, a party of young and ambitious 
sportsmen shot a valuable Jersey cow, having mistaken 
it for a deer, and they had to settle with the owner for 
their carelessness, but when a human being is the 
victim the law provides no penalty. It seems to be a 
difficult matter, in fact, to frame an act which will ex- 
actly meet all requirements, and even with the most 
stringent laws accidents would still be liable to occur. 
In order, therefore, to reduce the danger to the mini- 
mum all hunters should exercise as much caution as 
possible. It is a wise and important rule never to shoot 
at an object unless you can see the full outline and color 
sufficiently to enable you to swear to its identity. 
Another extremely important precaution is in the matter 
of costume. The hunter should never wear a brown or 
gray coat when in the wilderness during the shooting 
season, as when wearing either of these colors he may 
easily be mistaken for a deer by some not very careful 
sportsman. The writer has known of more than one 
instance where experienced hunters have leveled their 
rifles at objects which they supposed to be deer, but 
which subsequently proved to be men in brown clothes, 
and only for the rule which these hunters had made for 
themselves, never to shoot at anything unless they could 
tell positively what it was, the long list of casualties 
from accidental shooting would probably have been in- 
creased. Black clothing should also be avoided as far 
as possible, as the person wearing it runs the risk of 
being mistaken for a bear. Probably green, white or 
red coats, jackets or shirts are the best things for woods 
wear during the shooting season, and it is well to avoid 
brown or gray even in hat, vest or trousers. Many ex- 
perienced woodsmen wear no coat when hunting, and 
their shirts are of some very light or bright color, so 
that they cannot easily be mistaken for a wild animal. 
There was one instance last year, on the Fulton Chain, 
where a young man shot and killed his brother, who 
wore a red sweater, mistaking him for a deer, but 
hunters will find that due care exercised in the matter 
of clothing will go far toward preventing accidents. 
Then if everyone will follow the rule never to shoot 
until the game is positively identified, few, if any, of 
these sad mistakes will occur. 

W. E. Wo tcorrt. 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 13. 


New Hampshire’s Game. 


THE season of 1900 opened on Sept. 15. The usual 
prediction of birds being plenty has failed to be verified, 
as it has been doing more and more each year. On the 
morning of the opening I shot five grouse within a mile 
of my house. I found them scarce and but two small- 
broods. Young birds as well as old were very wild and 
hard to find a second time. I have been out a few times 
since, and made out to get a few birds by working hard; 
but what a contrast to years past! In times past I could 
start ten birds easier than one now, and we have miles 
of good ground. 

There are several young fellows in this neighborhood 
who are would-be market-shooters. They sell every 
bird they can get. The price offered by our market 
men is considered high; yet, as one of.my neighbors said 
(who has hunted day after day in every cover in this 
vicinity), “I can’t kill enough birds so far to pay for the 
shoes I wear out.” 5 

The account of the “Granite State’s Neglect” in 
Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 6 is well written. The 
truth; however, of how the lumber of the White Moun- 
tain region is being destroyed has not half been told. I 
will see that the above article of Forest AND STREAM 
is reprinted in some of our local papers. 

New Hampshire will realize the necessity of better 
game and lumber protection when there is little of 
either to protect. STARK. 

Dunsarton, N. H., Oct. 10. 


Ca:rier Pigeon Shot. 


New York, Oct. 11.—A carrier pigeon, having the in- 
closed ring upon his leg, was shot by mistake at Meadow 
Island, Jones’ Inlet, south of Freeport, Long Island, Sun- 
day, Oct. 7, at about 3 P. M. The ring reads N H L g4o4. 
I send you the information, thinking that perhaps you may 
be able to notify the owner, who ey will be glad 
to know what has become of his bird. As, E. Hi. 


See the list of good things in Woodcraft in our ade. cols, 
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£ “And, hark! I hear the pheasant’s muffled drumming, 
, The Bob White whistles in the early morn; 

A drowsy bee mid purple asters humming - 
The fer, faint tenor of the hunter’s horn. 


“And now from yonder beech trunk sheer and sterile, 
atupnin The rat-tat of the yellow-hammer’s bill; 
‘it The sharp staccato barking of the squirrel, 
A dropping nut, and ail again is still!” 


Rep October is here—the old year’s pride, the sports- 

man’s joy! Decked in scarlet and gold he comes over the 
fields like a crowned prince with a great following of 
huntsmen in his train. 
_ Who does not long to follow him beyond the city walls 
into the crisp woodlands, where the brown pheasant makes 
the echoes, to the dark dell where the woodcock rises 
on sudden wing, and over the fields where the soft thun- 
der of the rising covey quickens the pulses of the oldest 
huntsman? 

But enough. I started out to report the outlook for 
sportsmen in the game fields of eastern Virginia. It is, as 
everywhere this season, unusually fine, owing to the dry 
summer just past. The coveys.of quail are unusually 
large, and but for the forest fires that have undoubtedly 
destroyed many young coveys, it seems probable that there 
would be more than the land could support. When this 
happens, they invariably migrate to new feeding grounds. 
However, so long as the hawk and owl, arch enemies of 
the quail, are allowed to “increase and multiply” with no 
premium set upon their crafty scalps to hunt in season and 
out, night and day, 365 days and nights to the sportsman’s 
fifteen or twenty days in season, so long will all his legis- 
lation for the protection of game of this class be of no 
avail, and far better turn loose all the pot-hunters in 
America in the fields than suffer these skilled hunts- 
men to prey upon the coveys from the time of in- 
cubation till the covey is destroyed. Why not divert 
the efforts of pot-hunters to the enemies of the birds by 
offering a premium on their scalps? This was done long 
ago in the Old Dominion. Why not now and everywhere? 

All small game is abundant this season—gray squirrels, 
hares, oppossums and coons. Deer are killed in about the 
usual numbers, but the flocks of wild turkeys are said to 
be the largest ever seen here, thanks to the drought at 
breeding time, which to all but the sportsman was indeed 


an “ill wind.” L. P. Brow. 
Lumerrrow Va. 
' Retribution. 
Tuts is the forest suburban; the murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks, 
Bearing the scars of the axe, and gray with the smudge of the 
camp-fire, ? 


Stand in silence, disconsolate, as one whom all hope has aban- 
doned; 

Dreaming of epochs primeval, and shuddering when in the distance 

Sounds the loud crack of the rifle, and the turbulent yelp of the 
sportsman. 

Sighing in helpless submission at the throb of the hatchet descend- 
ing. 


Down through the glades of the forest, the Fool Killer stalks on 
his mission; 
Responding with kindly grace to the boughs of the monarchs above 


him; 

Friendly was he with the trees, and all manner of Nature’s crea- 
tions; 

Listened he now to their woes, as the branches with fingers caress- 
ing, 


Whispered the story of shame, which told of the loss of their 
comrades, 


Telling in sorrowing tones the tale of the Rape of the Forest 


Up rose the Fool Killer then, and sighing in calm resignation, 
Strode through the aisles of the forest straight to the camp of the 
hunters; 

Five of the Sportsmen there were, and clad in the raiments of 
Sportdom, @ing 
Laden with wampum and guns, sombreros and leggings and bug- 

juice; . 
Beautiful picture it was, as the Foo! Killer gazed on the tableau; 
Sighed as he pondered the reason, the Which, and the Why, and 
the Wherefore. 


_Forth from its soleleather casket the rifle is arawn, and its owner, 
Proud with the pride of possession, passes it round for inspection; 
Points to its carving fantastic, and showing the tricks of the safety, 
Testing the hammers with care, admiring the sheen of the barrels, 
When—bang! and four of the Sportsmen are crying in extenuation, 
The wail of the imbecile ever: “I didn't know it was loaded.” 


Just as the sun is descending, in the flickering haze of the twilight, 

Perched on a log sits a man; indeed it is one of the Sportsmen, 

Watching and waiting to kill; and clad in his garments of canvas, 

Furnished. a mark for his friend: “He thought ‘twas a deer in a 
thicket,” 

Bang! and the sorrowing Sportsmen, reduced to a triplet in num- 
bers, 

Were “Awfully sorry it happened,” and the Fool Killer smiled in 
his slumber. 


Hushed is the voice of the wave, as it kisses the cheek of the 
boulder, 

Telling the story of him who fished for the leaping ouananiche; “ 

Rocking the slight canoe and laughing in reckless abandon, 

Shouting aloud with glee as his boatmates strove to dissaude him. 

Fishing now for him are the two disconsolate Sportsmen. 

And the Foo! Killer smiled in his dreams, as he rested awhile from 
his labors. 


Stepping ashore from his best, and dragging his rifie behind him, 
Tangled the hammer and oarlock. But the tale is as old as the 


mountains: 

One Sportsman elone is left; and the Fool Killer stirred from his 
elumber, 3 
Knowing full well that the fool is immune from his personal folly, 

Grimly whetted his axe, and—hark to the chant of the Forest! 
“Siewly grind the mills of the gods, but exceedingly fine is the 
output.” Dre. F. J. Towrarss. 

Lareusreese._.,¥. 
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In the Old Dominion. American Wildfowl and How to 


Take Them.—VI. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
[Continued from page 306.) 
Barnacle Goose. 


Branta leucopsis (Bechst.). 


Another species of this group is the barnacle goose 
(Branta leucopsis), which is entitled to mention here 
only to complete the list of our wildfowl. It is a strag- 
gler from Europe, where it is very common. No doubt 
it regularly occurs in Greenland. A specimen has been 
taken near Rupert House, at the southern end of Hud- 
son Bay, and others in Nova Scotia, on Long Island and 





BARNACLE GOOSE. 


in Gurrituck Sound, in North Carolina. It is not a bird 
likely to be met with by the sportsmen, and yet if met 
with it should at once be reported, since every instance 
of its capture is of interest. It is a small bird, only a 
little larger than a brant, and may be known by its 
having almost the whole head white. The lores—that 
is to say, the space between the eye and the bill—the back 
of head, neck and breast, are black; the wings and back 
are gray, the feathers being tipped by a black bar and 
margined with white. The under parts are pale grayish; 





the bill, feet and legs black. The young have the white 
cheek patches dotted with black, and the feathers of the 
back tipped with reddish-brown. 

It seems noteworthy that the few specimens of this 
bird taken in America differ from specimens from Europe 
in being somewhat paler. 

-The barnacle goose breeds in great numbers in Siberia 
and Spitzbergen, and it is found in winter very abun- 
dantly on the west coast of Great Britain and the north 
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BLACK BRANT. 


coast of Ireland. In some places in England the barnacle 
eo has been to some extent domesticated, and has 
in captivity. 
Brant. 
Branta bernicla (Linn.). 

Two aos of brant, known as the brant or brant 
goose (Branta bernicla), and the black .brant (Branta 
nigricans), occupy respectively the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of America. Both are salt water birds, and, as a 
rule, do not venture inland, They are almost ex- 


. 


clusively on tide waters, although stragglers have oc- 
casionally been taken in the Mississippi Valley. The 
ordinary brant of the Atlantic coast is common to the 
Old and the New World. Both these species are small 
geese, but little larger than Ross’ goose, which, as 
already stated, is about the size of a mallard duck.. The 
common brant has the head, neck, breast and fore back 
black, with narrow touches of white on either side of the 
neck, just below the head. The upper parts are brownish- 
gray, much as in the Canada goose, but each feather is 
narrowly margined with grayish. The under parts are 
grayish-white, fading into pure white on the belly, the 
upper and under tail coverts being also white. The middle 
of the rump and the quill feathers of the wing are blackish. 
The tail is black, as are the bill, legs and feet. The young 
is not noticeably different, except that the white touches on 
the neck are likely to be absent, and white bars cross the 
wing, formed by the white tips of the secondary feathers. 

The black brant, or Pacific brant, Branta nigricans 
(Lawr.), is similar to its eastern relative, but instead 
of having the faint white neck touches, it has a broad 
white collar about its neck, which, however, does not quite 
meet behind. The general color of this bird is much 
darker than that of its eastern relative. The upper parts, 
wings and under parts are dark brown, in sharp contrast 


‘to the white belly and upper and under tail coverts. The 


length is about 25 inches, and the wing 12% inches. 

The brant has the reputation of heing the bird that goes 
furthest north to breed, and until recently its nest was 
unknown. Captain Fielden found the hr:t nest and eggs 
in latitude 82 degrees 33 minutes north, and subsequently 
many others in the same neighborhood. These nests were 
on the beach, near the water. In Greenland Dr. Walker, 
who found this species near Godthaab, as well as in the 
mouth of Bellot’s Straits, found nests built in the cliffs 
which formed the sides of the strait. On the European 
side of the water the bird has been found breeding in 
great numbers at Spitzbergen, where the ground was 
found to be covered with its nests. 

During its migrations the brant appears on the New 
England coast in October or November, and is found from 
there south along the Atlantic as far as South Carolina. 
Its favorite wintering ground seems to be the coasts of 
Virginia and North and South Carolina, where it remains 
in great flocks all winter, unless driven further south- 
ward by extremely severe weather. It is a gentle, unsus- 
picious bird. and is readily decoyed. On the Massachusetts 
coast it is killed chiefly in spring on the sand bars, to 
which it resorts for the purpose of sanding. In its more 
southern haunts it is commonly shot from a battery or a 
bush blind. : 

Brant do not dive for their food, but feed in the same 
way as do geese, swans and other shoal water wildfowl, 
by stretching the long neck down to the bottem and 
pulling up the grass that grows there. It is thus ev:- 
dent that they can only feed at certain stages of the 
tide, 

Brant are not uncommon in captivity, and are used 
in New England as decoys on the sand bars. The flocks 
of migrating birds rarely come up to the land or to points 
of marsh where there is any opportunity for concealment, 
and thus few are shot from the shore, except on the bars. 

The range of the black brant has’ already been given. 
Two or three specimens have been taken on the Atlantic 
coast, but these were merely stragglers. On the Pacific 
coast in winter it is‘found on salt water bays and estu- 
aries, from the Straits of Fuca south to San Diego. ' They 
make their appearance in October, and leave again in 
April. 

Black brant appear to be very little shot, notwith- 
standing their great numbers. On their northward mi- 
gration they usually proceed in small flocks of from 
twenty to fifty, but at times collect in such immense num- 
bers that great quantities of them are killed. This is 
especially true if the birds have to wait near the edge of 
the ice for the northern waters, which they are seeking, to 
become open. 

The black brant breeds near the Arctic Ocean. Mr. 
Macfarlane found their nests on little islands in fresh 
water ponds or in rivers, and saw many others on the 
shores or on islands-in Franklin Bay. The number of 
eggs in a hest was usually five. 

In its migration this species follows the Alaskan coast. 
over the Bering Sea. passing outside of St. Michael’s 
Island, proceeding to Stewart's Island. and thence north- 
ward across the open sea to Golofin Sound. They are 
found in Norton Sound by the middle of May, and breed 
in this neighborhood in great numbers. 


Where Are the Game Constables? 


East Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The 
meadows and woods were overrun with pot-hunters yes- 
terday. They violated the law, both by killing robins. 
larks and rabbits, but also in gunning on Sunday. No 
effort was made to stop them. Friday night a net was 
hauled in the mill pond above Charles Davison’s mill, and 
two large striped bass were caught. They weighed 29 and 
32 pounds. It is said that four bass have been seen in the 
pond, and that a fish trap has been set to catch the other 
two. The game constables do nothing to prevent the 
illegal gunning or fishing. To whom should we appeal? 

QUAHAUG. 








A snake came near breaking up the prayer meeting in 
the Flemington Baptist Church last night. While the 
meeting was in progress a woman suddenly discovered 
the snake wriggling down the aisle. Others saw it about 
the same time, and there came near being a panic.. The 
cooler heads averted this, however, and one of the male 
members asked the leader to discontinue the services until 
he had killed the reptile. It was soon dispatched and the 
meeting was resumed. It was just an. innocent little 
garter snake, a foot long, but some of the ladies were 
willing to aver that it was a 10-foot rattler, with eighty- 
seven rattles and a button.—Philadelphia Record. 
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A September Afternoon. 

A VAST expanse Of prairie, dotted here and there with 
spots of darker green, where the rushes grow from the 
muddy bottoms of the ponds, and there are also a few 
squares ‘here and there of dun-colored stubble lying 
alongside other squares of corn. The sun shines through 
the thin haze of smoke with a lazy warmth. The drowsy 
hum of a threshing machine comes from the edge of one 
-of the big patches of stubble, and the cloud of dust it 
raises floats slowly away in the lazy drift of air. Away 
down near the other end of the stubble three brant are 
looking for shattered grains of wheat with one eye, and 
watching the threshermen with the other. 

A man carrying a gun and followed by an old setter 
comes over the top of a knoll and sits down on its top 
to rest a little and take a look. He sees the three brant, 
picking wheat out of the stubble. He wants one of them, 
but how is he to get it? There is no cover except 
the foot-high stubble. It seems a hopeless case, but the 
more he looks at the brant the more he wants them, 
‘until it seems as if he just must have one of them. There 
is a big weed some 60 yards from the brant, and by 
making a detour of nearly half a mile the weed can be 
put between the man and the brant, so he goes back over 
the knoll and out of sight. Presently he peeps over the 
top of the knoll in another place, and lies down, not to 
crawl toward the brant, but literally to drag himself on 
his belly for 400 yards. His clothing matches the color 
of the dead stubble, and so does the color of the lemon- 
colored dog. As the man goes down he gives the dog a 
word of caution, and the dog gets down and crawls along 
his master’s trail. When the brant are looking for grain 
the man drags himself along, and when. they raise their 
heads he flattens himself on the ground and lies still, and 
this is very often, for the brant are suspicious, and if the 
men at the threshing machine were not attracting most 
of their attention the man would soon be discovered. 

It takes over half an hour to get to the big weed, but 


at last it is reached, and he-takes a cautious peep. It . 


looks a long ways to the brant. All of 60 yards, and 
hardly worth while to shoot. However, he has some 
extra heavy. loads of No. 4 shot, and will try them a 
couple of times for luck, and perhaps he can get a little 
closer before they fly; but the instant he pokes his head 
around the weed every brant head goes up. They are 
about ready to fly anyway, for the threshing machine 
has stopped, and the men are watching the man with the 
gun. As they are well bunched now is the time to shoot, 
so he suddenly rises to his knees and gives it to ’em. 
Whoop! Winged one, and one of the other two goes 
away as if it had not been touched. The dog is sent 
ior the winged one, but the man keeps:his eyes on the 
two that are flying away. After they have gone half a 
mile one of them “‘lets go,” and tumbling over and over 
falls on a plowed field. Then the men at the thresher 
give a yell of sympathy and approval, and resume their 
labor; and the man goes over the plowed field and finds 
the brant lying on its back with its feet in the air. 
QO. H. Hampton. 





Choke-Bored Guns. 


EARLY in the sixties the gun store in Concord, New 
Hampshire, was owned by John I. Eastman. Eastman 
was considered the best all round shot in the State, and 
1 do not think his equal has been seen here since. He 
was an expert wing shot, as no doubt some of the old 
time sporismen recall, who knew him in the days when 
in the covers around Conccrd, woodcock and grouse 
were abundant. London and Canterbury and other ad- 
jacent towns in those days were known to a few as first- 
rate grounds, not only for local birds, but in flight time. 
At rifle shooting, and also with a pistol, Eastman was 
equally expert. Chicken and turkey shoots were numer- 
ous then, and the way in which Eastman knocked over 
turkeys at from forty to sixty rods was rather discour- 
aging to those who set them up. . : 

Eastman had the reputation of choke-boring the 
muzzleloading shotguns of those days and producing 
very close, hard shooting guns. 


He would guarantee 
150 pellets of No. shot in a 12-inch circle 


at cight rods, using 1% ounces or less of shot. The 
first choke-bore I ever saw was of his boring. I was a 


boy then, and one afternoon I was out with a high 
priced English gun, when I met a local hunter, who 


after admiring my gun said he had one which would , 


outshoct it. He produced a very cheap looking gun, 
and we tried. both at targets. His gun beat mine about 
four to one. Afterwards I saw some guns of the same 
boring. Usually the barrels were bored to within 
about one-eighth of an inch of muzzle, leaving what 
looked like a ring of small wire just at muzzle. He 
also used sometimes what he called the hammer choke, 
a light hammer being used on the muzzle. Now 
the gun makers of to-day would say that- such 
methods of choking a gun would not be at all durable, 
and probably it would not, as guns are now used with 
nitro powder and chilled shot, but as guns were used in 
Eastman’s time they were said to hold their close shoot- 
ing for a long time. 

There was one gun owned by a well known sports- 
man of Concord which I wish to mention. This gun 
was a light twelve bore, made by Hollis & Sheath. 
Some time in 1864 the owner took this gun to Eastman. 
asking him to make it shoot as close as possible. The 
gun was first bored on what Eastman called a long 
choke, somrething like the taper choke of to-day. The 
hammer choke was also added.- At an 8-inch ring 
at eight rods this gun would pattern over 200 pellets, 
using one ounce of No. 8 shot. At eighty yards. 
using, as I ‘was told, No. 6 ‘shot, it would average 
from six to eight pellets in a 6-inch circle. The owner 
shot ‘a ‘fox at eight rods, using No. 8 shot, killing 
him instantly. He said he shot at the fox’s head, and it 
looked as though about the whole load struck it. The 
ears looked like a sieve on account of shot holes. The 
gun shot with great penetration and always shot to the 
center. ; : 

The owner said ‘that practically for about any sort 
of game shooting the gun was. useless. when he hit a 
bird it was spoilt, ‘and that it would cut to pieces any 
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gray squirrel, no matter how tall a tree it was on. 

his gun was sold to some one in Salem, Mass., and 
I am told it beat easily every gun there shot against it. 

During the winter of 1885 I saw, at New Orleans, a 
celebrated gun made by W. W. Greener, which had 
been treated at the muzzle with a-hammer by its owner 
The gun in question was Dr. W. F. Carver’s celebrated 
“Old Widow,” and when I saw it it showed plainly the 
hammer treatment. 

The modern choke bores all shoot pretty well, and 
many of them too close for cover shooting, yet I think 
there are times when some of us would like to own 
such a close shooting gun as the Concord one I have 
spoken of. I know I tried for some years to get a gun 
for our style of fox hunting. I tried a number of guns 
from twelve to eight bores and also about every shot 
concentrator I. could hear of. Some. years since I saw 
a light gun one barrel of which was bored on what was 
called the rifle choke. The owner of the gun said that 
he could kill at every shot a single duck sitting in the 
water at eighty yards. Shortly afterwards I saw the 
agents of this gun, and said that I wanted to get a gun 
which would shoot close enough with large shot to kill 
a fox at one hundred yards. They thought they could 
furnish a ten-bore on the rifle choke system, which 
with single B shot would kill a fox at every shot at 125 
yards. I ordered two gtins with the understanding that 
I was to give them a good trial at a target the size of 
an ordinary fox standing broadside at 125 yards, and if 
the guns would average three pellets in the ‘target I 
would take them: Some three months later the guns 
arrived, and I spent half a fy making targets with 
them. They were both complete failures at all distances 
down to forty yards. I packed up both guns with the 
targets made and sent’ them back, and never heard of 
them afterwards. 

Now the full choke bored guns of to-day shoot pretty 
well. The trouble I find with many of them (and I 
have given the most careful trials to a good many) is 
that they do not shoot ‘to the center of the target shot 
at. They will shoot high, low or to right, and often 
to get such patterns as the makers claim, a large target 
has to be used and the 30-inch circle selected. 

Some years since, when the ten-bore was used a good 
deal, a party of duck shooters were at Currituck. There 
was considerable talk at night about long range shoot- 
ing. A sportsman present said his gun would average 
three No. 8 shot in a target the ‘size of a silver 
dollar, at ten rods distance: The result was a bet: of 
ten dollars a side for ten shots. Every time the gun put 
three or more pellets in the target it won a dollar, and 
when it failed it lost a similar amount. The trial came off 
on a still day, and the gun failed in ten shots to put 
a single pellet in the target. I would suggest 
to any of the owners of what they think extra close 
shooting guns the following test: Measure exactly: forty 
yards from the muzzle of the gun. Drive a stake at 
that distance and put one of anv of the targefs now 
used for trapshooting on the stake, with edge toward 
the gun. Shoot say five strings of ten-shots each, and 
see how many times you can break ten straight. Simplv 
knocking the target off the stake does not count—it 
must be broken in at least two pieces. Trv it and. let 
us hear about it. €. M. Stark. 
Dunsartox, N. H_ , Oct, 10. ‘ , 


The Maine Guide Law. 


Boston, Oct. 13.—The: celebrated Maine guide.case is 
settled, and probably: settled for all-time. The Snowman 
case. which has claimed the attention of the Maine courts 
for the past two or three years, has evidently been settled, 
and the Commissioners are victorious. Doubtless others 
with similar cases will accept Snowman’s as a test case, 
fully testing the license guide law. Elmer Snowman, 
one of the oldest and best known guides of the Rangeley 
region, a man well liked by all who have ever employed 
him, a good citizen and a gentleman, conceived the idea 
that the law requiring a guide to take out a license is 
oppressive and unconstitutional. He resisted in the 
year 1898. and attempted guiding without the required 
license. He was arrested and arraigned for guiding with- 
out a license. He stood trial by jury. which convicted 
him. His counsel. then ‘Enoch: Whitcomb, but later 
Foster & Hersey, of Portland, filed exceptions. and made 
motion for arrest of judgment. The case subsequently 
went to the law court, May 19, 1899. The law court 
rendered its decision, overruling exceptions as to in- 
sufficiency of indictment and as to the constitutionality 
of the statute under which the indictment was found, but 
sustained exceptions as to the charge of the presiding 
justice to the jury. On these exceptions Snowman’s 
counsel advised hitn to ask for a new trial, and in it he 
was also supported by brother guides and associations of 
guides. The new trial was granted, but somehow Snow- 
man has weakened, and at the present term of court at 
Farmington he has withdrawn his plea of not guilty and 
has been fined by Judge Whitehouse $50. Report says 
that Mr. Snowman has paid this fine and asked for a 
license for guiding. Will the Commissioners grant it? 
Newspaper rumors have it that they will. The case has 
excited a great deal of interest, inasmuch as it has in- 
volved a guide of ‘so much note. and must be regarded 
as a test of the constitutionality of the law. 

Oct. 15.—Still the reports show that hardly one-half the 
number of deer are being taken in Maine that were taken 
for the corresponding time a year ago. A Bangor special 
of Saturday savs the total number of deer passing through 
that city for the season to date has been 224; same time 
last year, 492. Still. the week showed a gain of twenty- 
four deer over the first week of the season. Other out- 
lets to the big-game sections of. that State do not make 
as good a showing as the section above Bangor. From 
the Rangeley section very few deer have been brought. 
The section above Bingham makes even a poorer showing 
compared with a vear ago. From foolish reports about 
deer in great abundance, the papers given to booming the 
game regions have come around to admitting that deer 
are not as nlenty as last vear, but still abundant. They 
have also fixed un several excuses for the small number 
brought out. one being the warm weather, making sports- 
men not care to bring out their trophies; another the 
idea that wet weather and falling leaves have made hunt- 
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ing difficult and unproductive. But the true answer comes 
from sportsmen returned—the deer are not there. C. E. 
Sprague, A. Kilgore and F. Vaughn, of Boston, and Mr. 
Kimball, of Fitchburg, have returned from their hunting 
trip to Portage Lake, Aroostook county.. They got only 
one or two small deer, though hunting for ten or twelve 
days in a good game section. Mr. Frank Gannong, of the 
Boston Herald, is back from a hunting trip to the woods 
above Caribou. He got no deer; saw but very few. 

Mr. C. H. Fairbanks has returned from his annual 


shooting trip to the Megantic preserve, where he was 


accompanied by Mrs. Fairbanks. They propose building 
an ideal log camp of their own on the grounds of the 
preserve. He saw several deer, and got a good buck, 
but did not see half as many as he saw on the same 
grounds a year ago. He also found partridges very scarce 
where they were plenty a year ago. The guides account 
for this under the theory that the chicks were killed by the 
wet weather in June and July, when it rained in that part 
of the country every day, more or less, for seven weeks. 
Mr. W. R. Bateman has returned from the same preserve. 
He was fortunate enough to secure a bear as well as a buck 
deer with six prongs to each antler. E. M. Gillam, of 
the Boston Advertiser, was out with the boy in the Read- 
ing woods after partridges Friday morning. The dog 
worked finely and put up one bird, which the boy shot. 
They also secured a rabbit or two. They think partridges 
in their section are about the same as last year as to 
numbers, but wild and very hard to get. Mr. John G. 
Wright has been absent for a couple of weeks, quartered 
at the home of the Commodore Club, Moose Lake, Me. 
He is an active member of that club, and much interested 
in restocking the waters with trout and salmon. The 
salmon are doing well, his party having hooked on to one 
or two good ones before the law came on, but being un- 
accustomed to handling such lively fish, the prizes got 
away. They had fine white perch fishing. 
SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Rockies. 


Cuicaco, Ihl., Oct. 13.—This morning Billy Hofer, of 
Gardiner, Mont., stepped into the office just as though he 
belonged here, and I reckon maybe he does while he is in 
this part of the world. Billy is just back from a trip of 
forty-five days with two gentlemen prominent in the 
affairs of the Winchester Repeating Fire Arms Com- 
pany, and as usual he was successful in showing his 
clients plenty of game, each killing his legal two head 
of elk without the slightest difficulty, and both getting 
very fine heads. The hunt was made south and southeast 
of the Yellowstone Park, and the party saw probably over 
600 elk in all. and took their time in getting the speci- 
mens they wished. They had along a Wyoming licensed 
guide, as the law requires, and, of course, had to take out 
Wyoming game licenses. Billy says that the local guides 
kick on the Wyoming law. They don’t mind it so much 
if a non-resident has to pay $40, but they hate to dig out 
$10 themselves. That seems to make the law more of a 
personal matter. 

The Winchester party had a very pleasant time, and 
put in a part of the time in fishing for trout, of which 
they took abundance in the Snake River, the Buffalo 
Fork and other streams which they met on their voyaging 
through the mountains, which extended as far southeast 
as the corner of the Wind River range. Billy says that 
this year the elk horns are the best he has ever seen, or at 
least has seen for years. The past two winters have been 
mild, the food good and everything has conspired to make 
the big game fat and comfortable, so that the elk had full 
opportunity for expansion in the matter of horns. 

A peculiar incident took place during this trip, which 
shows the occasional lack of brains on the part of a 
naturally shrewd wild animal. They were traveling along 
through the mountains one day, with their pack train, hav- 
ing two or three sets of elk antlers lashed on top of the 
packs. They heard an elk whistling, and presently he 
came into sight. Instead of running away, he stood and 
took a good look at the caravan of horses, and seeing the 
horns sticking up seemed to think that he had run across 
a new sort of elk, which none the less he was plenty willing 
to tackle on general principles. He came on down within 
50 yards of the pack train, challenging all the time, and 
seeming to be surprised that he could not pick a fight. 

Billy tells me that snow fell in the Park on Aug. 19, and 
it has snowed since then regularly, and the outlook is for 
lots of snow. He says the coyotes are very numerous in 
the Park now, and th’nks they may make trouble for the 
antelope. The antelope have come down in numbers on 
the Gardiner Flats already, the earliest date of their ap- 
pearance there ever known, Oct. 3 seeing them there 
in numbers. It must be pretty bad up in the mountains 
to drive them down so early. The party saw some buffalo 
sign while en route through the Park, but did not see 
any buffalo. The Government is building a wagon road 
through the lower part of the Park out to Cody, on the 
Burlington road, and this work probably drove the buffalo 
away from near the Yellowstone Lake region. 

Billy tells me that the whole Northwest is flooded, the 
fall having been a very wet one. Grass,is a foot or 
eighteen inches high in North Dakota now. and is plum 
green instead of dead and dry looking, as is usually the 
case. Between this city and St. Paul, on the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad, there have been such heavy floods. that 
for six days no train got through on one section of the 
road. Just this side of Portage, Wis., Billy saw a singular 
thing. There had been a freshet near there which had 
flooded one of the swamps, and apparently it had. driven 
out of the swamp all the spiders that ever had lived there. 
They had taken refuge on the railway embankment. and 
had spun webs until the clay and gravel were almost, en- 
tirely obscured from view. Every one has noticed how 
plainly a web shows when covered with dew of a morning. 
Billy says that it was a strange and wonderful sight this . 
morning when they came through there. It has .ap- 
parently been a good spider year up in that part of Wis- 
consin, for the train passed through water which was 





' literally covered with them. They lay in windrows, and 


-~ wind -blew ridges of the dead spiders up along the 
shore; 
Wildfowl! of all sorts are reported very abundant this 
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“fall out in the Yellowstone country, and Billy Hofer thinks 
= this is a good game year for all sorts of game. in the 
est. 3 


Singular Fall Weather. 


This has been a peculiar sort of fall in this part of the 
world, and what Mr. Hofer says is only further instance 
of a singular season. It has been very wet all over Wis- 
consin and Minnesota for some time, especially the last 
thirty days, and at Chicago we have had a very warm and 
open fall thus-far. It is indeed quite like spring, and not 
only have the human beings felt the resergblance to mild 
springtime, but the shrubs and trees have been. utterly 
deceived. A great many trees have shed their annual 
coat of leaves, and are now upon the point of putting out 
buds for a second crop. In the parks of the city and in 
the woods adjoining here the. sprouts and buds are well 
advanced on their second growth for the year. We will 
have ail sorts of odd things happen if this warm spell 
holds out. In the woods near here there are said™to be 
violets in bloom, though this is not supported by any direct 
testimony. 

It may be imagined what effect such unusual weather 
is having upon our shooting season. All calculations are 
upset. The jacksnipe are no longer in evidence, and may 
have gone north or south, as one chooses to guess at it. 
The duck flight is not yet at hand in any unmistakable 
extent, nor can we do more than guess at the time. when 
it may be expected. It is thought that the duck crop is 
better than ordinary, for plenty of water nearly always 
means plenty of ducks, but since the high water has 
extended over a wide part of the Northwest the birds may 
be very widely scattered, and the shooting not so heavy as 
it sometimes is at points which always have water when 
other regions are dry. 

I do not know of any shooting near Chicago this week 
worth mentioning, though I understand that soime of the 
Swan Lake Club members are going down there to-day 
and Monday next: which looks as though there might be a 
tip in from there. No word has come up to-day from 
Koutts, Ind., saying that it is worth while to try it there 
for jacksnipe, and no reports would seem to make it a 
cinch for a bag at any of our better known localities. Mr. 
C. H. Willoughby is among those who will try Swan Lake 
this coming week: Mr. Willoughby, by the way, is just 
back from Ashley, Minn., where he had a very successful 
duck shoot this past week. 

At this writing there is no report of any approaching 
cold wave or storm to the north or northwest of here. 


The Diving of Crippled Ducks. 


I believe that the first thing I ever wrote for the good 
old Forest AND STREAM dates back to about 1881, and if 
my recollection serves it was a description of a trip two 
or three of us boys had recently had in floating down the 
Skunk River of Iowa in the fall, and shooting ducks along 
the ice banks that had formed along the river. It was 
just about Thanksgiving time, but very cold that year. 
We got a good many ducks, and I remember very clearly, 
even to-day, how much trouble we had in getting the 
birds we knocked down unless they were killed stone 
dead. They were sure to dive and hide under the ice if 
they had a bit of vitality left to dive with, and we lost a 
great many birds in that day’s shoot. We had only 
muzzleloaders and black powder, of course. I never have 
had just such an experience as we did that day, nor 
ever seen ducks act so strangely. They seemed too cold 
to fly, and would skulk and hide rather than take wing. 
The ducks we killed were mostly mallards, that species 
being the latest to leave the central part of Iowa in the 
fall, and upon rare occasion lingering around open water 
holes well into the winter time. There ‘was but a little 
open water in the center of the river at the time we made 
this trip. 

I presume every shooter who has very much experience 
has seen ducks strike the water and then mysteriously 
disappear, never to be seen again. I for one can recall 
many such experiences, though never one so extensive as 
that of the trip down the Skunk River above mentioned. 
Once, I can recollect, when I was a boy, I knocked down 
two mallards that rose out of a little shallow smartweed 
slough ahead of me. They both fell in the water, which 
was hardly over 18 inches in depth at any point, and which 
was covered partly from view by 2 growth of weeds that 
stuck up all over the surface. Boylike, I plunged into the 
water, boots and all, not even waiting for the old dog, a 
very good retriever, to take his share of the performance. 
But, though both dog and boy. did their best for nearly 
an hour in and around that shallow little slough, we never 
saw hide nor hair of either of those mallards again, and I 
had to go home with a story at which everybody scoffed 
except my father, who had perhaps had similar luck him- 
self some day. 

A shooter out in Minnesota writes to a local paper of 
that State this week upon this very subject of the diving 
of crippled ducks, and what he says is of interest to 
shooters, many of whom may bring to memory such ex- 
periences as my own when séeing the subject mentioned 
as it is herein: 

“Te Sueur. Minn., Oct. 9.—It is a well-authenticated 
fact, and known to all ornithologists and duck hunters, 
that a wounded duck will often dive and apparently not 
come to the surface again, although the place is watched 
for hours. In scientific works where this is spoken of it 
is accounted for by saying that the duck catches hold of 
grass or roots under the water and either drowns or dies 
of its wounds in a few minutes, the death rigor of the 
jaws preventing the body from coming to the surface. 

is theory is probably correct as regards ducks dying of 
their wounds; but that they must otherwise drown is 
certainly not correct in all cases. as some well authenti- 
cated instances have proven in the case of spoonbills and 
sawhbills, good divers, but it is not likely they possess any 
marked ability over all other water fowls for remaining 
under water. 

“A sawbill was wounded and dove on being pressed by 
the dog. After swimming around for some time the dog 
took refuge on some rushes near by and refused to come 
when called. The hunter went to dinner and remained 
away at least an hour and a half, and on his return found 


the dog still on the watch. As the dog insisted that the — 


the man made a search 


z 


it, which took 


duck was found to havg a broken wing, but otherwise was 


not hurt, and did not appear to be in the least exhausted 


by its long immersion. 

“The second case was on Sept. 24,°1900, and ‘was a 
spoonbill. This duck dove on being shot, the hunter wait- 
ing some fifteen minutes for it to come up, then went out 


and found the duck hanging to some moss just where it 


had gone down. It was plainly in sight, ‘and after 
watching it for a few minutes he pushed it loose. when 
it Swam away and was shot on coming to the surface. 

“In each instance the duck was under water longer than 
it could hold its breath, which is the ordinary method of 
water fowl when diving, and it would seem that nature 
had provided them with some means of living beneath 
the water fora considerable — of time, if they re- 
mained perfectly quiet. It is possible the position they ‘as- 
sume, the body being directly over the head, has some- 
thing to do with it, and it may be their condition a1 such 
times might be a suspended animation, or what in a person 
would be called a trance state, as they pay no attention 
to a slight disturbance, allowing themselves to be handled. 
It requires considerable effort to loosen them from the 
grass or moss to which they are attached.” 

It is commonly supposed that the marsh ducks or shal- 
low water ducks—“puddle ducks” they call them in the 
South—cannot dive to any depth in the water, and can- 
not secure food when it comes to going over their heads 
after it. I presume every shooter has seen a flock of 
mallards standing on their heads in the water, tugging at 
roots or other. subfierged in the water, and from 
seeing this has thought that the birds could not go any 
deeper than their length. This I do not believe to be the 
case. I have earlier by some years in these columns men- 
tioned what I took’'to be a change of habit in the mallard 
duck in the region of Puckaway Lake, Wis., where these 
birds were so persecuted by the gunners that they were 
forced to feed at night or in the open water in the day 
time. It was stated by close observers there that. the 
mallards could and did dive in 4 feet of water to feed, and 
that they fed in with the bluebills and other deep-water 
ducks. I know that a wounded mallard can dive all right, 
and am disposed to think that a sound one can if it 
wants to. 


Two Guns. 


My old friend J. B. H. was a sportsman of the old 
school, and for the best part of his life used the muzzle- 
loader, both rifle and shotgun. When he was fourteen 
years old, back in old Virginia, his father gave him a 
rifle, a muzzleloading’ squirrel rifle, such as the riflemen 
of Andrew Jackson used at New Orleans, and such as 
the hunters of America made famous for a century. This 
was a flint-lock rifle then, long-barreled, small-bored, with 
the wood extended clear out to the muzzle. There is no 
name of any maker on the gun, which would surprise the 
shooter of to-day. I presume some blacksmith of the 
mountains made this ancient rifle, and surely he made it 
honestly. It was ever a grand arm for close shooting, and 
many is the rabbit and squirrel I have killed with it my- 
self, for it was the first gun I ever shot in my life. When 
the flint lock went out, this old rifle was altered to use 
the “pill percussion” lock. Then it was changed again to 
the percussion cap of later days, such-as was used-up to 
the time breechloaders came in. J. B. H. used this gun 
all his life, so long-as he shot a rifle. and I do not think 
he ever fired a breechloading fifle in his life. He killed 
deer with this little bullet, and even got buffalo with it 
when he crossed the plains in the early ’60’s. 

Up to the time J. B. H. was middle aged, he had rather 
a dislike for any man who would use a scatter gun. Then 
he moved from old Virginia out into Iowa, away back in 
1854. Soon after that time he got him a shotgun, and it 
was a singular sort of gun—very“good, too, in its day and 
way. I never saw but one other gun like it, and we got 
that also, and so had a pair of them. The barrels were 
stub twist, and the stock was made in one short piece of 
wood, into which a spike or rod extended back from the 
metal cover of the locks. .The locks were altogether en- 
cased in this malleable iron coyer, lying back of the ham- 
mers, but not let into any part of the woodwork. the fore 
end being but a short piece and fitting back against the 
iron frame of the lock covers. This peculiar build gave 
the gun great strength and durability. It was never out 
of order, and required but little care. Thousands and 
thousands of prairie chickens and quail and ducks and 
snipe and wild turkeys this old gun killed in its day. It 
was my own first tool at wing shooting, and so I came to 
love it. 

In the cabinet which kept these two old guns—which 
were loved by their master more than his later breech- 
loaders—there was a little black coffee pot, a riveted sheet 
iron coffee pot which was sturdy as the two old guns. It 
would not come to pieces or melt in the fire, or leak or 
get out of humor. This little black coffee pot made the 
trip across the plains along with the old rifle in 1860. It 
refreshed its master at many a lonely camp on the Platte. 
the Rawhide, the many little streams along the old wagon 
highway that later became the iron way to Denver. 

When J. B. H. laid aside forever the things of this life 
there were left the old rifle, the old shotgun, the old coffee 
not, each as it had been for many vears past. By his 
bequest they came to me. This week I took them out 
carefully and wived them all off clean, and hung them 
on the wall. I have a rifle rack where I keep my nice 
new guns, the modern breechloaders as thev have come to 
me. from the heavy Sharos, up through the Winchester 
.48-70. to the .30-30 which was my last venture at trying 
to keep uv with the times in rifles. I love all these guns, 7 
resume: and there are modern urns for coffee. as we all 
know. But on the wall. above all the rest. suenended as 
carefully as T could do it. hang the two old enns of 
T. BR. H.. and the Tittle old coffee pot. and the old-time 
flasks and pouches from which he used to Inad his etins in 
the davs gone by: If there is a fire T think T know what 
I'shall try first to rescue of my household goods: 

E. Hoven. 

Harrrory Buripiwc, Chicago, Il. 


See the list of good things in Woodcraft in our adv. cols. 





* The Forsst and Srreaw is put to press each week on Tuesdav. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 
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ANGLING NOTES. 
“Bale, 


_.PossIBLy on more than one previous occasion I have 
called attention in this column to the fish law in New 
York which permits the use of eel pots in waters not 
inhabited by trout, and urged that the law be amended 
to legalize the use of eel pots in waters where trout are. 
found, for it is in such waters that eels do most harm by 
destroying trout spawn. The law says that any eel pots 
used in the State {for they are permitted in waters not 
inhabited by trout’ or lake trout) must be of a form pre- 
scribed by the Fofest, Fish and Game Commission, and 
it would be perfectly saft to trust this matter entirely 
te’ the Commission in all waters. I have urged this 
upon the Commission, and recommended it to the Leg- 
islature, but the old exceptions remain in the law because 
some one put them there, and they must not be disturbed, 
though they were conceived in ignorance of the real 
needs of restrictions. To-day my eye caught a reference 
to eels in a recent issue of Land and Water, and I copy 
it, for the writer of the letter has evidently been recom- 
mending action similar to what I have recommended, and 
perhaps failed of a remedy, as I have hitherto failed. 
This is the letter: ; 

“At this season I would again remind owners of trout 
waters of the importance of taking all possible oppor- 
tunities of reducting the numbers of eels in the same. 
Those fishes, so valuable for food,-and so highly ap- 
preciated at table, are so terribly destructive to more 
valuable denizens of the waters that they frequent, that 
not one should be left to work mischief therein. This 
subject has been so freely mentioned in sporting papers 
in former years that there is no need to enter fully into 
it at the present time. Suffice it then to merely repeat: that 
to secure best results in trout and trout culture, eels 
should on no account be neglected on their descent to 
salt water. Every effort should therefore be taken to 
‘make use of them for food of man. Let, therefore, every 
means be taken in order to reduce the number of eels 
in trout waters.” 

If any one has an idea that the capture of all the eels 
that may be captured in eel pots will decrease the’ ulti- 
mate supply of eels this idea is entirely erroneous. I 
wrote an, article of considerable length in ForEst AND 
STREAM to show that eels did not breed in fresh water, 
and that females only ascended from the sea as elvers. 
When mature they descend again to the sea, and there 
breed, and again the swarm of elvers go up stream to 
spread far and wide and work destruction to trout 
spawn, The eel has no fasting period in fresh water, 
and spawn of other fishes is never secure from them. 
All the eels that might be taken in eel pots would not 
materially diminish the supply, and the eel pots would 
not take trout iy trout waters, as our law makers appear 
to think. We shake a certain progress in fishculture, in- 
crease the number of fish propagated by artificial means 
and reduce the cost per thousand of hatching and rear- 
ing, but other things do not keep ‘pace with this prog- 
ress. No doubt that years ago, when the eel pot law 
was first enacted, it was honestly believed that it was 
not safe to set eel pots in trout waters, but when ex- 
perience hag taught that the eel is a spawn destroyer, 
why prevent its capture in the very waters where it does 
most harm? If a law is useless, or even a menace to 
cheap food fish, repeal it. More and more I am im- 
pressed with the force of a remark made to me by the 
late Col. Marshall McDonald, when he was U. S. Fish 
Commissioner—or rather it was in a letter, and I regret 
that I cannot now quote it verbatim; but the idea was 
that until one was ready to acknowledge one’s errors 
and correct them, one would never. become a successful 
fish breeder; and this will apply to law makers. 


Decrease of Trout. 


From the same, or another, Land and Water I cut 
a paragraph from a letter by that. keen observer and 
practical angler Alder, who deplored the decrease of 
trout in a certain lake system: 

“The decrease in the number of trout can only be ex- 
plained by overfishing. There is too much legal killing 
of small trout, and one cannot possibly estimate the 
amount of illegal fishing.” > ; 

Solomon in all his glory and power and wisdom, never 
said truer than this. I put in the ‘italics, but the words 
are Alder’s, and though they were ‘intended to apply to 
English or Scotch lakes, they will apply to nearly all - 
the trout waters in North America, and would apply to 
the waters of South America as well, if they had trout 
there. If it were legal to catch 3-inch-trout there are 
thousands who would catch them, and as it is not legal 
they are now taken illegally, and. of the legal trout, 6 
inches, comparatively few are ever returned to the water, 
even by men who profess to the M. A. degree in 
angling. If every angler could become a salmon fisher- 
man there would then be a show for small trout, because 
some would acquare the habit of returning small trout 
to the water. Alder has a more feasible remedy, though 
I doubt if it will prove wholly effective until the millen- 
nium, when it is to be hoped that fishermen will be 
educated to that degree that they will return to the 
water all small trout, whether or not they are of legal 
size. His plan is as follows: > 

“The only way that I can see toocombat the increase 
in the numbers of trout killed is to-introduce hatcheries 
on the lakes. There are most sites on most of 
the lakes for such hatcheries, and the number of small 
streams running into them would give an ampler supply 
of water than would be necessary for operations on a 
much larger scale than is wanted to renew the stock 
of trout.” “t 

Alder’s faith is something to admire, or they have bet- 


ter fish laws in Europe, or the laws are better enforced 
ee Oe ee ee Ten ee 


a smail renew the stock of trout. Here we are 
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building hatcheries and 
water to enlarge the output of fish iand:increase‘the num- 
ber of fingerling trout to ‘be turned out all for the s 
of renewing the stock in public waters, and always the 
cry is “More;'morei”* 02 6 wi 

I have already had my fling at the people who catch 
‘the yearling fish turned out from the State hatcheries 
before they have had time to get the taste of liver out of 
their flesh; and apparently there is no.way to stop it as 
long as the legal limit of length is 6 inches and the trout 
will insist upon growing to more than 6 inches in length 
before they leave the hatchery rearing races. I have al- 
ways advocated that a limit placed upon the number 
of trout, or, rather, pounds of trout, that can be legally 
taken in one day, and something of this kind should be 
done. In Verniont the legal limit of length was 5 inches 
when last I fished there, and I presume it is yet, and if 
New York should attempt to increase the legal length 
above 6 inches I expect the measure would be defeated; 
but what objection can be urged to restricting the num- 
ber or weight of trout to be legally taken in one day? 
We now have a restriction of this kind in black bass 
fishing, and the trout need a safeguard of this sort quite 
as mueh as the black bass, arid Forest AND STREAM 
is the place to discuss what it shall be. 


Artificial Baits. 


» A correspondent asks Forest AND STREAM the follow- 
ing quéstion: ‘Please inform me whether there are an 
authenticated instances of fishermen catching fish with 
what i$ known as artificialebait in its varieties of frog, 
worm, helgramite, grasshopper, crawfish, etc., and what 
fish are supposed to bite at this class of bait.” 7 

There are plenty of authenticated cases of black bass 
biting the artificial baits mentioned, and I presume thete 
are of trout, for trout will bite a metal spoon; but while 
a real crawfish, grasshopper or frog may be impaled upon 
a hook and cast into the water and allowed to remain as 
stationary as circumstances will permit for the fish to 
inspect carefuMy or otherwise before they seize it, not 
so with the artificial bait. To lure with the artificial 
frog it should be kept in motion by casting or drawing 
.. against the current, and the same is true of other baits. 
So far as the form of the artificial bait is concerned, I 
.; imagine a black bass. would. take an artificial door knob 
of rubber with hooks concealed in it quite as quickly as 
an artificial helgramite, if it is made by motion to simu- 
late life, for it is not so much the thing‘itself which at- 
‘tracts as it is the appearance of being alive. There is an 
authenticated case of a fish seizing a man’s nose as he 
peered over the side of a boat into the water, and there 
is no known bait which resembles*4 man’s nose, and it 
was undoubtedly the movement of the nose which led to 
its being sore after the fish nailed. it. 


‘Hybpide ee itt 
: Be. -~ D. Cae Sad pee wa o me ee 
ollowing letter on, the subject of hybri es from the 
Howietoun -Fithery, Sti ing, Sood a? a” 
_ “We beg to acknowledge receipt of your most integ- 
esting letter in which you ask specially as to our ex- 
-perimente with hybrids. . Most of these had no practical 
results, and since Dr. Day’s death no. fresh ones have 
been made. . The only hybrids or.crosses. now at the 
fishery are the zebras, which are made by meeting the 
ova of Loch, Leven or Fario trout with fontinalis char. 
The progeny. are finely marked, hence their name, but 
are very irregular in size, and subject to deformation. 
We have a few ten-ygar-old fish up {o 4 or,§ pounds in 
weight, but.théy are quite barren. We have also the 
cross between the S. leyenensis and S. salar. Inthe first 
cross there was a heavy loss in percentage of ova in 
tching. The ova of the brood was again melted by 
. levenensis, which made three-quarters trout and one- 
quarter salmon.. The ova of this lot was again ‘im- 
pregnated*by S. levenensis, and this is the seven-eighths 
.trout and one-eighth salmon mentioned in our price list. 
There is not,much perceptible difference between them 
jand levenensis, only they are a little thicker and stronger 
-on the. whole, and in individual fish you can still trace 
some markings of Salmo salar. The late Sir James 
-Mastland, the founder of the fishery, whose death was 
a great loss both to the fishery and to a much wider 
circle, took a..keen .interest in this cross. .One can 
_scarcely.call them hybrids, as they are perfectly fertile. 
* * * 


There is no doubt that the introduction of — 


fresh blood is often beneficial, but the important point 
is to make sure that the new blood is from. mature 
parents and from a stock as good as or better than the 
native stock and of the same fdmily. Dr. Day says: 
‘By judicious selection of breeders, races may be im- 
proved. The reverse is quite as true, that by an in- 
judicious crossing of breeders, races may and will be 
degenerated..’” oa 
Zebra trout were bred at Ringwood, N. J., the estate 
of Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, and turned into the streams 
annually with no idea of their reproducing. They were 
a cross between the fario. brown trout, and fontinalis, 
our native brook trout. Mr. Edward Hewitt was of the 
opinion that they were earlier fish than the native trout, 
or than the brown trout, but I was not impressed with 
them, for I imagine I abhor a mule as much as nature 
abhors a vacuum. Ringwood is the only place that I 
have ever caught them, and perhaps the only place where 
they were bred in this country. I say were bred, for 
they are bred there no longer. They are handsome fish 
for those who like zebras, and surely they do take ‘the 
fly and fight above the. water more than our fative 
trout; but when they have had all the praise possible for 


beauty and grace of movement, they are mules, and. 
either parent is a better fish. Such crossings are well 


enough. for scientists and experimenters, but the prac- 
tical fish breeder should steer clear of mules, as they 
are of no use in his business. The State of New York 
once went extensively into the mule business at one of 
the fish hatcheries, and when the stock of fish were bred 
to be ringed, striped and ed, with marks of the 
short horn, Devon, Berkshire, Chester, white and Irish 
terriers, a merciful Providence intervened and destroyed 
the whole blooming outfit, Now the people get what 


they have a right to expect, straight , without a 
taint of cross or any other monkey work. Nature is not 
in the mule business; it is man who is ‘r “for 


ing the country for suitable 


FOREST. AND_ STREAM. 


hybrids. There is fresh blood enough to be obtpined ‘ 


- fromthe same species of fish without going into-col- 
lateral branches just to see how much the family can 
be: mixed up and live.:- pth Sere ee +e 


Trout Fry and Trout Fingerlings. 


On several occasions during the past few, years I Haye 
referred to a statement.madeé by the late Col. McDonald 
on the subject of trout fry and fingerlings at the‘ time 
he was Commissioner of Pisheries of the United States. 
I have as a rule been obliged to give the substance of 
his statement, as I had not his‘letter at hand, bit re- 
Rently I have been askéd to give his exact languagé, and 
.this I am now able:to do, for after considerable search I 
have found his letter, which was written to me on March 
26, 1892. This is the extract: e 

“If he chooses to attack the policy of planting yearling 
fish' it will simply stamp him as. unprogressive and‘‘past 
his period of usefulness.. The desirability of planting 
yearlings instead of fry has been recognized évery- 
. where, particularly abroad. In France and Spain several 
of the establishments have for several years been en- 
gaged in rearing their fry before turning them out. In 
changing from fry to yearlings in our work I. have 
only followed the indications of: advantage which were 
apparent to me from the reports and experiences of 
others, and from similar experiences of the advantage 
which I had arrived at by actual test of the matter... The 
question of the cost seems to be the only material one 
entering in; but if 100,000 fry can be reared to yearlings 
at a less cost than 1,000,000 fry can be collected, hatched 
and distributed, then there is no question but that the 
results in the first case will be vastly in advance of-those 
obtained in the second. My judgment is that 1,000 
yearling fish is the equivalent of 100,000 fry, when planted 
in watefs frequented by small predaceous ‘fish, such as 
blobs, darters and small perch, which are found almost 
universally in our streams. -And certainly it will cost 
much less, allowing the largest measure of expenditure 
for it, to hatch and rear 1,000 trout than it will to hatch 
and plant 100,000 fry. 

“Under advantageous circumstances the cost of rearing 
is surprisingly small. I think I mentioned to you before 
that we reated last year at the Green Lake station, Maine, 
in ati improvised hatchery 140,000 landlocked salmon at 
a cost of ‘about $1,100. This is an exceptionally favorable 
case, but it illustrates what may be accomplished when 
prudent, conservative and economical administratié6n | is 
enforced.” 

This letter from which I have quoted was written 
eight years ago, and within that time the cost of rearing 
‘fingerling fish has been reduced. I say fingerling fish, 
‘for fingerling fish under favorable conditions may be 
7 inches long, which is as long’as the average yearling 
‘trout. For instante, at one of the New York hatching 
stations suckers are netted and ground in a meat chop- 
per and fed to the young fish, and this form of food, costs 
only the time of the men who do the netting and the 
grinding, and the wear and tear of nets. Liver and 
lights cost 24% to 3 cents per thousand. Admitting 
‘the superiority of yearling fish for planting, it is not 
“possible to rear all the fish hatched by State or National 
commissions to thé age of fingerlings or yearlings, and 
when from force of circumstances fry must be planted 
this planting will be made more effective if they are 
planted in small rivulets, as I have already indicated in 
a former note, than if planted in the main stream, to fall 
a prey to their numerous enemies—more numerous in the 
big waters than in the smal! waters. 


Fish Propagated by State of New York, 


While ‘writing the preceding note, it occurred to me 
that it might be of interest if I-made a list of the fishes 
hatched by the State of New York, for many who ask 
for fish are not well informed:upon the subject... First, of 
‘the salinon family, there are hatched: at the different hatch- 
a * stations :‘ “ 

rook trout—Fall spawning. - 
Brown trout—Fall spawning. 
Lake trout—Fall spawning. ; 
Landlocked salmon—Fall spawning. 
Sea salmon—Fall spawning. 
Rainbow trout—Spring spawning. 
Red throat trout—Spring spawning. 
Steelhead trout—Spring. spawning. 
Last year no sea salmon, were hatched, but fo” ‘early 
twenty years before they have been hatched, but: a:ways 
from eggs furnished by the United States Fish Com- 
mission. All the fishes named are reared at the stations 
(most of them are kept in the stock ponds), and planted 
as fry or fingerlings. ; 

Other fishes hatched artificially are: 

Mascalonge—Spring spawning. 

Pike-perch—Spring spawning. 

Shad—Spring spawning. 

Lobsters—Spring spawning. 

Smelts—Spring spawning. 

Whitefish—Fall spawning. 

Frostfish (round whitefish)—Fall spawning. 

Tomcods—Fall spawning. 

Lake herring—Fall spawning. 

All of these are planted as fry soon after they are 
hatched. 2 

Black bass, large and small mouth; yellow perch, bull- 
heads, white bass, pike and pickerel are at times dis- 
tributed, but are captured as fry or adults and shipped. 
The State has hatched yellow perch, sea trout, Sunapee 
trout, etc., and may do so again if the occasion should 
arise for so doing. : on 

Because the "State rears trout to fingerlings and has 
reared them to yearlings before planting it is quite com- 
mon for applicants to ask for fingerling pike-perch and 
fingerling or yearling other fish. Almost as soon as the 
pike-perch begin to swim after they are hatched they 
begin to eat one another. The large-mouth black bass 
ate gathered as fry and shipped at once, and they eat 
one another in the cans on the trai. : ' 

Last spring a fishing club tried the experiment of.pre- 
paring a pond to rear mascalonge fry to fingerlings before 
Rbeosting ‘them. a ov State seomnnes Saat mae: 
longe fry to further the experiment. ys ago th 
pond was drawn down to secure the fingerlings to transfer 


lobster diet. 
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them to their future home, and of the 200,000 fry, but 
_two -fingetlings remained. -I-note that the experimenters 
‘do ‘not quite know how to explain the shrinkage but’ I 


would have been satisfied with the explanation if they 
had said that each,of.the two survivors had ‘eaten the 
remainder of the 100,000 fry after they had compounded 
on one another by a “union or mixture of elements.” 
~ Young lobsters-also eat one another as soon as they are 
hatched, and it is wonderful how fast they grow ona 
At times:-trout will try to do.the same 
thing when they are scarcely an inch in length, and: I 
have seen them with the jaw of one in the mouth of the 
other. Then, too, they ‘will bite the tails of one-another 
and cause fungus to form and. destroy the bitten fry, but 
in this respect they do not offend to the degree that the 
black bass and pike-perch do, and therefore the pike-perch 
are planted as soon as the yolk sac is absorbed, and trout 
are reared and well fed and sorted to prevent, as far as 
possible, cannibalism among them. Put two trout of 
same size together in 4n aquarium and give them no 
food and one will try to eat the other, and from this one 
can imagine what would happen to small trout among big 
ones if all were not well fed. A. N. CHENEY. 


My First Tuna. 


Ir will be many years ere I forget my first introduction 
to the tuna—that stubborn, savage fighter, game to the last 
dying rush, a terror to the tyro angler, and oftentimes, in- 
deed, not to be conquered even by the ‘most experienced 
fisherman. F 

One beautiful afternoon when sea, sky and mountains 
were glorious with the varying tints which seem peculiar 
to Santa Catalina, I started forth with my cousin, B., in 
the launch Mildred, owned and handled by Harry Elms, of 
Avalon—and what Harry doesn’t know about the game fish 
of Catalina waters, also handling and gaffing the same 
when the right time comes; let some one else try and find 
out. For a while we trolled for yellowtail, and when off 
the Seal Rocks the keen eyes of Harry discovered signs of 
tuna off shore. The launch was headed toward them. and 
B., reeling in his line, rigged a tuna rod, and as we had 
no flyingfish, the usual bait, we used a large smelt instead, 
and the lure was soon trolling some 150 feet astern. I 
retained my yellowtail rig, but shortened the line that I 
might reel in more quickly and be out of the way should 
B. get a strike. Suddenly I was startled by the screech 
of B.’s reel, and almost instantaneously my rod was nearly 
jerked from my hands, and to the music of my screaming 
reel the line fairly smoked, when I put on the leather 


, brake, endeavoring to check the first mad rush of the’ fish. 


H. jumped to his engine and reversed, that we’ might gain 
line. In a few minutes the two fish crossed, and we were 
therefore obliged to change places and ‘pass our rods over 
or under to prevent a bad tangle up of lines; and as the 
fish towed us out to rough water, we both realized that we 
had trouble ahead. After our repeated changes of posi- 
tion back and forth, which in the heavy sea proved to be 
anything but an easy matter, both fish sounded deeply and 
‘kept up a an strain upon the rod. Foot by foot 
we “pumped” the fish nearer the surface by slowly raising 
the rod by main strength. then gathering in the slack line 
by lowering the tip and reeling quickly in. Several times 
all the gain was lost by the fish making a savage rush. 
Then the pumping was resumed.” After ‘one and one-half 
hours from the strike B.’s fish gradually weakened.'and 
was carefully reeled in and cleverly gaffed by Harry. The 
weight was 96 pounds, and B. laid down his rod with a 
sigh of relief and rubbed his benumbed fingers and aching 
muscles. 

At this time my fish seemed to be as fresh as ever. 
With my light rod I was able to raise the fish but very 
little at a time, and the savage rushes proved to be too 
much for muscles unused to such a strain. Another hour 
passed, and as we slowly steamed along, the fish steadily 
kept with us, bearing heavily on the line, keeping it tense 
as a harp string. Purple shadows slowly crept over the 
sea, and up the sides of the mountains, whose tops still 
reflected the gorgeous hues of the setting sun. Wearily 
dragged another hour, and yet the fish-showed but slight 
signs of weakening. - Slowly and rhythmically came the 
long, deep pulsations of the Pacific, its surface now un- 
ruffled and reflecting the last pale tints of sunset. Night 
coming on, I made one more effort, but my overworked 
fingers refused to work the reel handle, and I found it 
impossible to use the leather brake with sufficient force, 
and so after a four hours’ stsuggle I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to hand over the rod to B., for I was completely 
used up and well beaten by my first tuna. B., who was 
now well rested, brought the fish to gaff. Weight 102 
pounds. Thus I lost my first chance for the coveted 
button of the Tuna Club, the rules of the club requiring 
the fish to be brought to gaff unaided. 

The following three weeks will no-doubt be long re- 
membered by all anglers in Avalon. All previous records 
as to number of fish taken were broken.- Wonderful in- 
deed to witness were the spectacular leaps of the tyna, as 


‘they rushed in great schools. after‘ mackerel and flying- 


fish, and lashed the water into sheets of foam. early 
every man, woman and child became temporarily -tuna 
mad. During the day many eyes carefully scanned the 
sea, and-when a boat was discovered headed for Avalon, 
the tuna flag proudly fluttering in the breeze. great was 
the rush to the beach to greet the victorious angler and to 
see the beautiful fish, glowing with tints of copper. silver 
and purple, brought ashore and weighed amid many 
guesses as to the weight. Should the fish prove to be the 
angler’s first button fish, hearty were the congratulations 
of admiring friends, and the ever-present photographer 
posed his subject with boatman and fish, astd secured an 
indisputable proof of success for the del’ghted angler to 
send to his doubting friends. On the other hand, many 
tales of woe and disaster were told by the returning fisher- 
man—lines parted, rods smashed, reels. wrecked, fingers 
jammed. knuckles skinned; and as a rule the largest fish 
of all lost just. at the critical moment. The ladies also 


entered heartily into the spirit of the ‘sport and kept an 
eager eye upon the launch in which their lords and masters 
cruised up and down. following the feed‘ng fish, and when 
the launch stopped, reversed and soon slowly pursued a 
varying course, then it was known that the fight had 
The appearance of the tuna flag flung to 


contmenced.. . 








the breeze proclaimed the victory to the delighted better- 


half ‘on shore. One gentleman after days of ‘patient 
— struck a tuna, and while he was playing it a huge 
shark bit immense chunks from the fighting fish, which 
was reeled in minus some 25 pounds of flesh. The un- 
explained rule, viz., to square the girth of the fish, multi- 
ply by the length and divide by 800, which has proved to 
be reliable in getting at the weight of a fish, came to his 
rescue, and it was proved beyond all question that the 
fish, when intact, had exceeded 100 pounds, and the -but- 
ton was awarded, to the great satisfaction of the gentleman 
and his friends. During these days the fish displayed 
many peculiarities. At times they would put - a tremen- 
dous fight and again were landed comparatively easy, but 
it was demonstrated that -with up-to-date tackle the fish 
could be brought to gaff in much quicker time than has 
been supposed heretofore possible. 

For a number of days, owing to the condition of my 
hands. I could only look on and witness the sport, but 
later I got fast to several tuna only to part line or leader 
by forcing the fish too hard. Then followed several 
weeks, during which no bait would tempt the fish, though 
they were seen in larger schools swimming with fins and 
tails above the surface during the middle of the day, and 
leaping high in early morning. Disappointed, but by no 
means discouraged, I left the island for a few weeks. 
Then again the fish began to strike and I returned to 
Avalon. Ina few days, with Bert Neal as boatman, I took 
a 116-pound tuna, bringing it to gaff in forty-five minutes ; 
and again with Art, as he is familiarly called, for gaffsman 
and boatman, I landed one of 126 pounds in thirty-five 
minutes, and therefore obtained the coveted blue button of 
the Tuna Club. 

Now a word to anglers in regard to Santa Catalina. 
The fishing is so unlike our Atlantic coast angling, it 
will prove a delightful novelty to an Eastern man. By 
all means try it i poselite. The island is unique. There 
one’s fishing is the perfection of ease ‘until the fish 
strikes, then look out. One sits in a comfortable chair 
with a back in the stern of the launch witha ‘com- 
panion beside one if desired; but if after tuna don’t both 
troll at the same time. You are more than liable to lose 
one or both fish. In these waters no anxiety need be felt 
in regard to stdden squalls or storms, for it is a‘per- 
petual summer sea. As one glides out of the little curved 
bay of Avalon past Sugar Loaf on the port and a rugged. 
picturesque promontory on the starboard, one cannot but 
be charmed by the lovely view of Avalon, backed. by 
mountains so entirely unlike any seen in the East. One 
notices the varying shades of brown, gray, ash and pink. 
Then one is amazed at the wonderful colors of the sea— 
indigo, purple, opal and endless ‘shades. of blue and green. 
Extremely interesting is the marine life. whichis very. 
much like that of the Mediterranean. Toward: ‘sunset 
the mounta‘ns, which perhaps at noon one had pronounced 
barren, harsh and uninteresting, change in appearance. 
The rugged outlines become softened, and as the shadows 
deepen, the gorgeous hues of ‘the sunset sky mingle with 
the sea tints. Away to the east the coast range shows clear 
and blue, at times snow-tipped. At this hour one is 
apt to forget the trolling bait astern, and: to be ‘lost. in 
admiration. Here sea birds and seals are undisturbed and 
are very fearless; and add greatly to the scene: The 
launches are well equipped as to rods, reels, etc., though 
to use one’s own’ tackle is a source of much greater 
satisfaction. The men-I have mentioned. also several 
others, are reliable, well posted and up to:all the various 
peculiarities of the fish, and will do all possible for the 
visitor. 

As the fishing for black sea bass, also called jewfish, has 
been recently so ably described by Prof. Charles T. 
Holder in the Forest AND StrEAM, I will only mention 
that in a recent issue of the Los Angeles ‘fimes the cap- 
ture of a 405-pound jewfish is recorded. ‘The fish, how- 
ever, cannot be recorded in the tournament of the Tuna 
Club,’ for the gentleman who struck the fish, in the gen- 
eros:ty of his heart handed the rod to his less fortunate 
companion to land the fish. May such a spirit always 
prevail among all true anglers. Fishing for the yellowtail 
has also been well described, and I will only add as ‘my 
humble opinion that if a 150-pound fish possessed the pro- 
portionate strength, speed and dash of a 25-pound yellow- 
tail, the rod and line is yet to be devised to hold such a 
fish. 

Among my angling memories I shall always look ‘back 
to the happy days passed on the island aptly called the 
Magic Isle, amid summer seas, Santa Catalina. 

CAZADOR. 


e 
My First Trout. 

SittnG idly at my desk this sultry afternoon, having 
disposed of the current business of the day, I fell into 
a reminiscent mood and in memory went back to home 
and scenes of my boyhood—the old-fashioned country 
house in which I was born; the outbuildings; the fields 
in which I had essayed to compete with the hired man 
in different branches of farm labor; the hay field where 
[ had spread to dry the swaths of grass cut by the 
mowers’ scythes; the hill pasture from which I had 
gathered the cows and conducted them to the inclosure 
where they were to be milked; the gathering and garner- 
ing of the various products of the farm; the multifarious 
duties the discharge of which devolved upon the farmer 
‘boy. I saw all this, and more; for I saw the brook 
meandering through the meadow, the source of which 
was far up in the hills. I saw the very pool with its 
bordering bushes from which pool I caught my _ first 
trout—I was the youngest of a trio of brothers, and had 
been permitted to accompany my elder brother at times 
on his fishing excursions—could carry his box of worm 
bait, and such fish as he might catch when strung upon 
a forked stick. I had ambition above this, I wished to 
fish on my own responsibility and judgment. Repetition 


of request finally procured desired permission—a com-~' 


mercial transaction -with the village storekeeper resulted 
in acquiring a fish hook and lead from the lining of a 
tea chest for sinker. A cork surreptitiously taken from 
the molasses jug—substituting therefor a corn cob— 
supplied the float. I had an alder branch for a rod; but 
still I lacked a line. This I supplied by extracting a 
number of long hairs from the tail of the family horse, 
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the proper length of line had been manufactured. With 
exception of bait box my equipment. was now complete. 
A boy of eight years or thereabout does not indefinitely 
postpone his first’ angling excursion for want of se un- 
essential an article of his equipment as a receptacle for 
bait ; my trousers pockets were utilized as a substitute. 

In company with the elder brother acting as monitor 
we approached: the stream. Sheltered by a clump of 
‘willows, I quietly dropped my baited hook into’ the 
water of a favorite pool Salvelius quickly responded. 
In my. excitement I forgot my instructions and failed to 
hook the fish. Raising my alder sapling, elevating my 
hook anda struggling trout attached two or three ‘feet 


above the water, I joyously called out “I’ve got ore! 
I’ve got one!” My joy was brief. The fish, not 
being hooked, dropped back to its native element. 
My grief was great; my tears were copious. 


The elder brother soothed my perturbed emotions, en- 
couraging me to try again. Renewing my’ bait I ‘again 
dropped my hook into the same water, a bite quickly 
followed, my excitement was modified. I did not forget 
my admonition to hook the fish; the gentle jerk I ad- 
ministered sent that 1%4-ounce trout on an aerial voyage, 
landing it at least fifty feety away in the meadow grass. 
Dropping my angling implements I lost no timé in 
retrieving that unfortunate fish. With it in my hands, I 
made all haste to my home, where on arrival-I placed 
the’ still struggling trout on exhibiton, receiving con- 
gratulations from the female portion of the family on 
my success as an angler. In fancy I was an expert, and 
from that moment sought to obtain an angling outfit 
commensurate with my conceived ability. 
SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The Story of Me, Washburne’s Trout. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 13.—A few weeks ago mention was 
made in these columns of a very large brook trout ‘which 
was caught late this summer by Hon. Hempstead Wash- 
burne, of this city, on the Salmon Trout River, and 
within the preserves of the Huron Mountain Club, of 
upper Michigan. Mr. Washburne showed me’ the skin 
of this trout, which: he was having mounted, and its 
length was something like two feet and its weight 5 
pounds plump. He ‘was very proud of the fish, and 
chuckled somewhat as he explained that there’ were 
others who would have been glad to have taken ‘this 
very fish. : oer 

Mr. Washburne is an occasional’ attendant upon the 
midday banquets of the Wishininne Club, where there 
are a jew choice spirits who now and again round: up 
together. At the Same place is sometimes to be seen 
Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor'of Chicago. I have 
at times spoken of these two Sivord (Mr. Washburne 
is an ex-Mayor of this city) as friends and hunting 
companions.’ They are both members of the: Huron 
Mountain Club and both very -ardent trout fishers, of 
a wide' expetience’ and ‘well proved skill. ‘Sometimes 


they both turn up at the Wishininne meet at the. same 
‘time, and sémetimes ‘they do not. The other day ‘they 


“did not} "Mayor Harrison being present and Mr. Wash- 
'*burne’ absent, which for the purposes in hand was per- 
haps just:as well. Some one spoke of this big trout.that 
Mr. Washburne had caught, and the eyes of Mayor Har- 
rison took on the look of war. 

Why, that 


His‘ trout! said the Mayor. “his trout! 
was my trout. It was a low down trick of Hemp to go 
and catch my trout. Why, I had that fish located down 
to an inch. I knew just where he was lying’all the time. 
I had raised him a dozen times, and I had hooked him 
twice that. very day, and payed hifn for a while. I was 
out after him that very afternoon, all fixed to take him 
home with me. I was just sneaking—why. say, it was 
robbery, pure robbery for Hemp to do that way!” -Mayor 
Harrison’s voice showed deep emotion, and it was’ plain 
that he felt that he had an undivided interest in that 
trout. 

“I told Hemp that I had seen that fish,” he continued, 
“and that I had had him on, and that I was going out to 
catch him. I showed him the very pool, the very log 
where the fish was lying. I told him just wheré’the trout 
would break and what he would do. Why, I knew that 
trout like a brother. All I was waiting for’ was just the 
time to start home. I was going to bring that fish home 
with me, just to show what the place could do, and in- 
cidentally what I could do. Now, for that man to sneak 
in there—what do you think I ought to do to him, any- 
how? . 

“T told him what I was going to do that afternoon, and 
we both started out together. going in above the pool 
where my fish was lying. I had been rather careless of 
the exact look of the river just above there, and as we 
fished on down I said to Hemp that I guessed we must 
be getting pretty close to my bend, where the big trout 
was. ‘Oh, no, we ain't,’ the villian said. “We ain't any- 
where near it yet.’ So I let him fish on down ahead of 
me and took my own time. 

“After a little I got down to a place which I recognized 
and knew was just around the bend from the hole where 
my fish was. I thought I would shorten up the distance 
a little by wading across the stream and taking to the 
shore so as to cut across the bend and get into the river 
at just the right place. I waded on through the sandy 

“path across, and took my time to the walk, thinking I 
could not fail to get that trout this time. sure. 

I got up to the bank I parted the brush and looked 
over at the pool. And what do you think I saw? . 

“There was that blame robber, standinig up pretty. near 
to his waist in the water at the head of the pool, with 
his hat pushed back on his head, and a cigar stuck. up 
in the corner of his mouth, and about the broadest smile 
on his face. you ever saw. Talk about the cat that ate 
the canary! I knew in a wink what he had on out 
there at the end of his line. There°was only one: trout 
that would bend a rod into that shape. But Hemp was too 
. busy to run when he heard me call*to him and begin to 
abuse him, as the head robber of all robbers. He just 
grunted and kept his fingers on the reel, and smiled and 
looked happy. That’s how’ he got his trout. 
pay the taxidermist’s charges on it' if he: wants to, but it 
is really niy fish!” - rot 


__caright until. after 7 o'clock. 


He can- 


As to Mr. Washburne, he sayeth not. He has the 
fish,.and it weighed ‘5 pounds. plump.. There wasn’t a 
box long en to put it-in, and its tail was curled up 
at the end in the. box in which it came. 

« It was on this same stream and at about the same time 
that there happened another fishing incident of which 
Mayor. Harrison some, and in which this same friend 
was concerned, ayor Harrison said that he was on 
his way up the river in his boat, when he saw a good 
big. trout, 2 or 3 pounds weight, lying, under a log 
in a shallow reach about midstream. He came up over 
the fish, and peering down at it saw that it had something 
white sticking out of the side of its head, apparently 
coming from, the gills. Alf at once the fish made a rush 
down stream, and tore around like mad, churning up 
the water savagely. Then it came back to its place 
under the log, but turned up its side slightly as though 
in distress of some sort. Thinking that they might a 
able to net the fish, Mayor Harrison told his boatman 
to try for it, and the latter passed the net under the big 
trout without much trouble. At once he called out, 
“Why, here’s another fish fast to this one!” and. they 
actually took out two trout, the large one first seen, and 
a smaller one. The leader had passed out through the 
gills of the big trout, the same trout which had broken 
away from Mr. Washburne at that place earlier in the 
day. The stretcher fly was whipping about in the water 
and the smaller fish took it after the first one was a little 
exhausted by its play on the rod. The little fellow had 
added to the fatigue of the former, so that the whole 
proposition was about at a standstill when Mayor Har- 
rison came up. He called out to Mr. Washburne that 
they had taken the fish which had broken him there 
earlier in the day. From all appearances it would seem . 
that Mr. Washburne is a very lucky angler, and one 
hard to tie in a fishihg competition. F 

I recall that Mr. Chas. T. Hills, a well-known bass 
fisher of this city, once caught two fish with the same 
hook, while casting frog on Fox Lake, Ill. A large 
bass ran at the frog, and in some way the frog and hook 
passed clean’ through its open gills and out behind, 
where it was seized an instant later by a second: bass. 
Mr. Hills played and landed them both, much to his own 
surprise, when-he learned what was the real state of 
affairs at the end of his line. 


Muscallunge Catch. 

One of the best catches of muscallunge this fall for 
Chicago parties fell to the lot of C. H. Lester and Os- 
wald Von Lengerke this week. They went to Minocqua 
Lake,'a’ water by no means new and quite unpromising 
under, the weather conditions that prevailed. Mr. Lester 
got a 30-pound ‘lunge the first afternoon, and on the day 


following Mr. Von Lengerke caught one of 28 pounds, 
and another of 16 pounds. Others of less weight were 
taken late. E. Hoven. 


Hartrorp Buttpinc, Chicago, 111. 


Asbury Park Fishing. 


Assury ‘Park, N.-J., Oct. 13.—It is really remarkable 
the continued run of’bass all along the coast. Since June 
‘there has been an almost unbroken line of catches. While 
the last two months have not produced the larger ones, 
what are familiarly known as school bass have been 
continually in evidence. running in weight from 2 to 5 
‘pounds each. Bluefish have been unusually scarce on 
shore throughout the season, and but little hope is now 
entertained of much success in that way. The rivers and 
bays are still prolific of weakfish and porgies, and blackfish 
are unusually:abundant. Weakfish are beginning to enter- 
tain us now at all the piers, and at favorite points they 
can now be taken direct from the beach. Last autumn I 
mentioned the fact that the croaker, a fish very abun- 
dant ‘in the lower bays, had condescended to visit us, and 
were. taken pretty freely from the boats going out to sea. 
This year they have gone it one better, and are being taken 
from ‘the piers and beach direct. They consort with the 
weakfish, and are taken either with shedder or clam bait, 
biting both day and night. They are eagerly sought 
after. as they. put up a most: determined battle. fully 
equaling the striped bass, weight considered. I took five 
fine ones one evening the present “week, and cheerfully 
subscribe to their title as a thoroughly game fish. 

Pickerel are now engaging the attention of many who 
are not devotees to salt-water angling, and the fish are 
more than ordinarily inclined to take the hook. Our 
only bass lake has-been very unproductive this year. 
Usually many fish are taken, but only three have been 
reported for the present year, and all small ones. What 
the trouble:is must be left to conjecture. That the fish 
are there was proven one evening lately by one of 4 
pounds springing into the boat of a pleasure party while 
rowing leisurely along. They have most persistently. re- 
fused all baits and lures ; and some folks have been unkind 
enough to say that politics may be at the bottom of all 
the trouble, and that a mighty convention is being held 
in the depths of the lake, from which they refuse to ad- 
journ for dinner. Leonarp Hutt. 


A Day at Oak Swamp. 


Provivence, R. L., Oct. 10.—A party of three left this 
city early Wednesday morning for a pond about seven 
miles away. T were well supplied with fiddlers (small 
species of crab don salt-water beaches), salt-water 
shrimp, mummy: s and about twenty-five small perch 
and pond shiners 3 i slong. Arrived at the lake. which 
was very low on account of the dry season for the past 
two months, we found two pairs of oars standing against 
a farmer’s barn, and not wishing to rouse him, proceeded 
to the lake, took a boat and got to fishing at 4:30 A. M. 
But there was no need of being so early, for no fish were 
: i 0 first fish was a bass 
a perch bait; it was about 114 pounds, and set 
_as we had been told fish would not bite with 
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told him the bait was. pulling it down, but when his line 
began to slowly unwind from the reel, we saw our mis- 
take. It kept going out until 20 yards were drawn off and 
stopped, but no red painted quill Sapeter on the surface. 
I said, “Strike him, George. He’ll have that hook in his 
tail by this time.” George struck him and then com- 
menced a good fight. When he was finally “rescued” from 
the water, he was a pickerel of 3 pounds, and was, of 
course, hooked beyond “redemption.” We all got good 
fishing, and also got wet to the skin, as it rained and 
drizzled all day, but when we summed up our catch we 
found twenty-thgee bass, not any over 2 pounds weight ; 
nine pickerel and four perch. all weighing 32 pounds. So 
much for Oak Swamp in its low state. . 

Who ever heard of house mice for a bait for bass? An 
old. fisherman told me: it was the best bait for them. I 
never tried it, but would if I had any. Does any one 
know anything from experience of this bait? I would like 
to hear. He said hook them through the skin in the 
back and let them swim around. SELDOM. 





The October Woodcraft. 


Tue. October number of the Game Laws in Brief ang Woodcraft 


Magazine. contains the game and fish laws of the United States 
and Canada. The Woodcraft part has this capital list of con- 


tents: 
“GRAN’THER HILL’S PA’TRIDGE. By Rowland E. Robin- 


son. 

IN THE FOREST. 

THE OLD CANOE. me ye 

THE RESCUE OF MR. HUNDLEY. | 

KELLUP’S ANNUAL. By Jefferson Scribb. 

DEACON THROPE’S PIGEONS. 

ANY LETTERS FOR ME? By H. P. Ufford. 

aSieere ISLAND. By Olive F. Gunby. 

¥ ORIDA INDIAN DEER HUNTERS. 

AT CLOSE QUAKTERS: The Hon. S., the Plover and the Bull; 
A Nova Scotia Bear; The Panther’s Scream; A Time with a 
Florida Alligator: The Owl’s Swoop; The Dog Climbed. 

THE poe AND THE TURKEY. By John James Audubon. 
SENATOR VEST’S SUNDAY PIGEON SHOOT. 
AUSTRALIAN ROUGH-RIDERS. By R. Boldrewood. 


Fhe Hennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct 30.—Senecaville, O.—Monongahela Valley ote and Fish 
so Association’s sixth annual field trials. A. Peterson, 
» Ho 


Nov. 7. Hampton. Conn.—Connecticut Field ‘Trials Club’s field 
trials. J. E. Bassett, Set'y, Box 68, New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 7.—Jamesport, L. I., N. Y.—First annual field trials of the 
Pointer Club of America. R. E. Westlake, Sec’y. 

Nov. 78—Lake View, Mich.—Third annual field trials of the 
Michigan Field Trials Association. E. Rice, Sec’y, Grand Rapids, 


Nov, 12—Bicknell, Ind.—Third annual feld trials of the In- 
Gane Field Trials Club. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, 


Nov. 13.-—-Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth ongual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Cicb. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 13.—Harrisville, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field 
trials. A. C. Paterson, Sec’y. 

No. 15-16.—Riley, Ind.—Second annual field trials of the Riley 
Field Trials Association. é: L, Graham, Sec’y. 

Nov. 16.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s twenty- 
second ann trials—Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 
Simon C. Bradley, Sec’v, Greenfield Hill, Conn. = 

Nov. 20.—Robinson, Ill.—I!inois Field Trials Association’s sec- 
ond annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, Ill. 

ov. 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, Can.—Second annual field trials of 
the North American Field Trials Club. F. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 
Windsor, Ontario, : 

Nov. 27.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. F. W. Samuel, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 30.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 3, Derby. Theo. 
Sturges. Sec’v. Greenfield Hill, Conn 

Dec. 10.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 
Field Trials Association. LL. S. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 


1901, 
Jan. 14.—Greenville, Ala.—Fifth annual field trials of the Alabama 
Field Trials Club. John B. Rosenstihl, Sec’y. ; 
an. 21.—Benton County, Miss.—Tenth annual field trials of the 
nited States Field Trials Club. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, 


Tenn. 
BENCH SHOWS. . 


Nov._ 13-17.—Vicksburg, Miss.—First annual bench show of the 
West ae Agricultural, Mechanical and Live Stock Ex- 
position. John Dewhurst, Supt. ; 

Nov. 28-30.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Second annual bench show of the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 

Dec. 6-10.—Cincinnati, O.—Annual bench show of the Cincinnati 
Fox Terrier Club. J. C. Trohliger, Sec’y. 


1901. 
Feb. 26-March 1.—Cleveland. O.—Cleveland Kennel Club’s anniral 
bench show. Munhall, Sec’y. 


March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—-Duquesne Kennel::Q@ub’s annual 
bench show. F. S. Stedman, Sec’y. 
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Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials. 


Vi.—Yard Breaking. 


Tue preliminary schooling of the dog, commonly 
called yasd breaking, consists in teaching him the proper 
acts of obedience in response to certain commands which 
are of general utility as well as special usefulness in con- 
trolling him in his work afield and at other times. By 
establishing a habit of prompt and cheerful obedience to 
these commands before the more serious training in the 
work afield begins, it is readily apparent that a distinct 
educational gain is made. Incidentally, these preliminary 
lessons, by the opportunities of companionship which 
they ‘afford, establish the most friendly relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil, if they are kindly and sympathet- 
ically conducted. 

In the first lessons, to concentrate his mind on what is 
being taught him. even for a short time, is exceedingly 
difficult and fatiguing to the dog; therefore the 
teacher would better set a definite limit to the lessons, 
say fifteen or twenty minutes. He also should avoid 
acquiring the habit of constantly bossing and nagging 
the pupil between lessons. 

Within the bounds. of ordinary, everyday discipline 
the puppy should be permitted to develop, unhindered, in 
his own way. If he.is bossed and bullied incessantly, he 
after a certain time loses all power of independent. in- 
itiative, and is so dominated by his tutor that he is a mere 


inking machine. 
"heme suggestions as to, over-iscipline are quite as 


applicable when the dog is receiving his first experience 
on game as they are when he is receiving his yard break- 
ing. The subjugation of him to the entire domination of 
his trainer is undesirable at any time, and its most useful 
form is quite secondary to the dog’s natural educational 
development. Yet ‘many good dogs are annually spoiled 
or their best effort marred by rigidly restricting them to 
lines of action in their yard training which are deemed 
to be the correct thing when they are actually working 
to the gun, : 

While the trainer may have in mind the nice manner in 
which the theoretical training will fit into the practical 
work, the dog is entirely ‘ignorant.that the training has 
any reference to anything at all. He recognizes that he 
is cramped and confined in his efforts, and if so treated 
till it becomes habit he exhibits slavish deference at all 
times. Without the ability or inclination to hunt game 
the dog is worthless for field purposes. Some dogs, if 
checked too much, perceive nothing then which appeals 
to their self interest, and consequently they lose all in- 
clination to search for birds. Ifthe dog refuses to hunt 
it is beyond the power of any one to force him to do so. 

This is a point which the trainer should ever bear in 
mind—that is to say, it is the dog’s self interest which 
impels him to seek game. If this factor is ignored all 
incentive to effort on his part is thereby eliminated. 
While his natural impulse for the pursuit of birds and 
his enthusiasm in his efforts to capture them are so great 
that he will submit to much balking and punishment 
before he will desist, there is a certain limit beyond which 
he will not maintain interest and effort if the trainer is 
over restrictive. : 

In the yard training, as in the field work. the trainer 
should teach and handle quietly. Turbulence in most 
instances denotes ill-temper or a badly disciplined mind. 
The loud and incessant issuing of commands and blowing 
of whistles, in season and out of season, with or without 
cause, are faults common to nearly all amateurs, and for 
that matter to nearly all professionals. The majority of 
trainers are self taught, so that bad habits of method 
and manner acquired in the beginning are likely to be 
retained by them throughout their lives. Habituated 
thus thoroughly to their own ways, they are quite un- 
conscious of the hullabaloo which they create, and of 
their offensiveness to such company as may be with 
them, and of the great handicap which they impose upon 
any dog which may be under their control. 

Boisterous shouting of orders and constant whistling 
are the cause of many flushes, and if the frightened birds 
be in the proximity of the dog at the time, the noisy 
trainer is prone to consider that the dog is at fault rather 
than himself, who is really the, guilty party. When so 
noisily intent on securing obedience in an_ habitual 
hullabaloo manner, the trainer is generally lost to all in- 
cidental happenings, so far as they relate to his own 
faults. 

It is not at-all difficult to teach a dog obedience to 
quiet: commands and gentle signals, and it is infinitely 
better to handle him in that manner afield than in a 
manner-of noise and violence, apart from all considera- 
tions.of ease and elegance. 

While being taught, the dog quickly learns the signs 
which indicate punishment and the signs which indicate 
that the teacher is pleased or displeased. Changes of 
voice and expression of countenance, whether of pleasure 
or irritation, are noted and correctly interpreted. It is 
therefore éssential for the best progress in the lessons that 
the teacher preserve an equable exterior and action at all 
times, be he pleased or displeased. 

In the summer days it is better to give the lessons in 
the early morning and evening, when the temperature is 
coolest. When the puppy is warin and panting he suffers 
much discomfort, and it is then difficult to hold his inter- 
est or attention. 

The puppy’s mind, being immature and undisciplined, 
can compass only the simplest details; therefore it is best 
to. begin with the most elementary lessons. Thus his 
mind will be developed in a natural manner, and obedi- 
ence will be enforced without breaking his spirit or less- 
ening his self-confidence. As with the child in its first 
attempts at learning, so it is with the puppy; it is ex- 
tremely difficult and wearisome for it to at first under- 
stand the simplest teachings or concentrate its mind on 
any subject which requires thought. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the amateur teacher should not too hastily 
assume that the puppy is stupid. 

When teaching the first lessons it is better to be within 
a room or yard from which the dog cannot escape even 
ii so inclined. Undoubtedly he will make many attempts 
to do so. It is good training to permit him to make 
such attempts with the resultant failures. Then, after 
repeated disappointments, he will abandon them when 
the lessons are given within an inclosed place. 

If the trainer commands the puppy to do something 
under such circumstances that obedience cannot be en- 
forced, and the latter then escapes or succeeds in dis- 
obeying, a very troublesome factor is thereby intro- 
duced.. The advantages of disobedience are quickly 
learned and remembered, and thereafter, when he is 
disinclined to obedience, if pressed to a degree which is 
displeasing to him, he runs away. 

In this connection it may be remarked that every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent the puppy from run- 
ning away, for once he learns that he can escape, the 
difficulties of reducing him to subjection are many times 
multiplied. This alone suggests the wisdom of refrain- 
ing from any attempts at training between lessons in 
places where the puppy is not confined within walls or 
ences. . 

The lessons should end with some play and romping 
between teacher and pupil, so that there may be pleasant 
saogations referring to it, in the mind of the latter at 
east. 

From his hours of play wherein the puppy frisks and 
frolics as he pleases hardly any fatigue ensues. He then 
is following the simple impulses. of his own mind, which 


-do not cause great nervous strain, overheating, con- 
fusion, or intense worry. He abho 


rs lessons which are 
devoid of all amusement. If they are gently. and 


amusingly given success is more progressive. After a 
time mental strength and stamina will develop, and then 


longer lessons may be given without distressing him. 
Later in the training the powers of the mind become:so 


much more vigorous that the most difficult of the training 
lessons. are learned with greater ease than were the far 
more simple beginnings. 

The commands to which obedience may be taught in 
the yard lessons:are as follows: 

“Go On.” 

The command “Go on” denotes that the dog is to 
start forward and work according to his master’s pleas- 
ure. During the early months of the pupil's puppy- 
hood this command may be easily taught. It is readily 
accomplished by associating it with the act of freeing the 
puppy from his kennel, or uttering it at the moment of 
—— him from the chain or lead strap when he is taken 
afield. 

When freed from either chain or kennel, he would “go 
on” whether the command were uttered or not, and this 
is the main reason that it is so easily taught when the 
pupil is still a tender puppy. It then is in entire con- 
sonance with his inclination, and he learns readily its 
import by associating it with freedom from all restraint. 

A motion of the hand forward, associated with it, is 
soon understood as signifying the same as the order, and 
is quite as promptly acted upon. 

If the puppy have any spirit at all, he takes unbounded 
pleasure on hearing the command “Go on,” or on seeing 


the signal, either of which denotes that he is at liberty to 
romp at his own free will. 


“Come In.” 


“Come in” denotes that the pupil is to cease all effort 
other than coming promptly and directly to his master. 
It is not so easily taught as “Go on,” for the reason 
that it nearly always runs counter to the pupil’s in- 
clination. He is rarely inclined to give up the pleasures 
of free romping or other interesting purposes in which 
he may be engaged at the time that he hears the order; 
therefore it in most instances is necessary to apply 
force to establish the desired obedience. Nevertheless, it 
should not be used till the puppy is properly matured 
and the formal yard training begins, inasmuch as it does 
not matter whether the puppy obeys promptly or not 
before that time. 

When the proper juncture arrives it is necessary to 
enforce the most thorough obedience to the command 
“Come in”; otherwise no progress worthy of any con- 
sideration can be made in any branch of training. 

A disregard of this order denotes that the dog is under 
no control. No reluctant, hesitating or slovenly obedi- 
ence should be tolerated. It is one of the easiest com- 
mands to teach if the trainer is properly persistent and 
methodical, and yet there are few orders more commonly 
disobeyed or evaded. 

Pronounced obstinacy or disobedience must be cor- 
rected by force. It should be impressed upon the puppy 
that obedience to the order is uncompromisingly impera- 
tive; that nothing is left to his own inclination in this 
matter other than prompt obedience. The discipline 
established thereby in this one branch has a beneficent 
effect on all other branches of the training, since it es- 
tablishes a general domination of the teacher. 

The spike collar is the best instrument when the ap- 
plication of force is necessary. The description and uses 
of it, set forth in another chapter, should be read and 
carefully noted. It will accomplish the most desirable 
results when used in the parts of the dog’s education to 
which it is applicable; but, on the other hand, there is no 
instrument more harmful or capable of more brutal.action 
than is the spike collar when improperly applied. 

The advantages of the collar when used to force the dog 
to “come in” are that it inflicts pain upon him at the 
time and place that he is guilty of disobedience. If he is 
standing at a distance from his handler he thereby has 
no immunity from punishment when the collar is on his 
neck. It forces him to come in, however much he may 
struggle against it. In the meantime, the trainer need 
not make any alarming demonstration in this respect, it 
being quite different from the demonstration inseparable 
from the use of the whip. The force is so directly and 
promptly applied that the pupil associates it entirely with 
the act of disobedience. 

The whip is not even remotely a substitute for the col- 
lar in teaching this order. If the puppy comes in and is 
whipped, he observes that punishment is the result. He 
soon shows reluctance in coming in when there are 
grounds to suspect a whipping. On the other hand, the 
collar forces him to obey, and then punishment ceases. 
li the trainer then caresses him, thereby indicating that 
he has done quite right, he quickly learns that obedience 
results in that which is pleasurable instead of that which 
is painful. 

_The collar punishes the dog when he is in the act of 
disobedience; the whip punishes after he has obeyed. 

Besides being promptly effective in establishing obedi- 
ence, the collar is permanent in its effects. 

The manner of applying the collar is simple. It is put 
on the puppy’s neck, with twenty or thirty yards of strong 
light cord attached to it. The trainer, holding the end 
of the cord in his hand, trainer and pupil being any 
number of yards apart within the compass of the cord. 
quietly gives the order and pulls in the dog at the same 
time. The latter in all probability struggles and at- 
tempts to run away. In his furious struggles he may at- 
tempt to fight the collar. In any case the trainer holds 
him steadily till his flurry is all over. He soon becomes 
convinced that on his part the attempt to meet force with 
force is futile and painful. 

_No attempt at anything more advanced should bc made 
till the dog ceases struggling and is reconciled to yield 
to the force of the collar. This stage may require two 
or three minutes, or two or three lessons, according to 
the circumstances of the case, to prepare him for the next 
stage. When he ceases to struggle, give the command 
“Come in” and pull him within reach of the hand, so 
that he may be petted and caressed, as if he had done a 
fine thing of his own free will, and so continuing till he 
has recovered his self-confidence and composure. 

The trainer next walks away, repeats the order, and 
pulls the dog in again if he disobeys. The latter soon 
notes that the punishment is most likely to occur when 
he is away from his handler, and will endeavor to foliow 
him closely about as he walks away. This anticipation 
of the order may be guarded against by fastening a 
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wooden or iron pin to the cord four or five feet from the 
collar and sticking it in the ground. The trainer then 
walks away, waits a few moments, ‘gives. the order 
calmly, at the same time pulling on the cord, which in 
turn pulls the pin out of the ground, thereby permitting 
the dog to come in promptly if he will do so, or other- 
wise forced to come in. q 5 , 

These lessons should be repeated till he will —_ in 

romptly to the order. Next,’in a room or yard irom 
which he cannot escape, he may be drilled without the 
collar. If he disobeys, it is put on him, and the forcing 
process is repeated. + (es “pet 

‘In the field he will need much further disciplining in 
this as in other branches of his education, as the tempta- 
tion to act in his own way is a great incentive to dis- 
obedience. , : 

A proper composure and deliberation on the part of 
the trainer add greatly to the efficacy of the lessons. 
Hurry and senseless violence do much to retard progress 
and the purpose of the trainer in this as in all other 
branches of the dog’s education. | 

A long blast on the whistle is commonly used to 
denote the same act as the command, and it is taught in 

recisely the same manner. | j 
: Notwithstanding the ease and thoroughness with which 
it may be taught, there are few dogs which are properly 
proficient in it. At field trials in particular, the place 
where one would expect to find the greatest perfection 
in matters of obedience, it not infrequently happens that 
it is a laborious task for a trainer to bring his dog in 
during a heat or at the termination of it. Some field 
trial handlers find it necessary to keep their dogs on chain 
to prevent them from breaking away at such times as 
they desire them to cease work. All this shows rank 
neglect of the proper discipline, though it has for a pur- 
pose the encouragement of the dog to remain out at his 
work, regardless of the whistling or ordering indulged in 
by an opposing handler. The handlers of such dogs are 
satisfied to control them in any kind of slipshod manner 
rather than to take the more troublesome and efficient 
method of teaching the command specially till it is thor- 


oughly inculcated as a matter of ae eat 








Canoeing. 





Amendments to the Racing Rules. 


New York, Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
don’t agree with the opinion that sliding seats injure 
canoeing. I think that the decline in canoeing was 
caused by unlimited and insufficiently limited sail area 
and by standing sails, as all who have cruised or raced 
will agree that a sliding seat makes the canoe more able, 
comfortable and dry. Before the sliding seat was in- 
vented sail was unlimited; a small dandy and large main- 
sail were used on the prinicple that sail confined as much 
as possible to one sail gave speed. When the sliding 
seat enabled larger sails to be used, they could not be 
built in this proportion and used efficiently, so both sails 
were made about the same size. To balance sails and 
centerboard the trunk was placed so far aft that it filled 
up the cockpit, making it liable to catch one’s foot 
against the trunk; so self-bailing cockpits were made a 
practical necessity for safety as well as for comfort, as 
canvas bags could not be used. 

When sail was limited to 13oft., the amount still was 
too large to reduce the proportion of the mizzen to the 
mainsail very much, though I feel satisfied that Archbald 
did reduce it to some extent. Under the proposed amend- 
ment reducting it to 11oft., the sail can very largely be 
put in the mainsail, and the mizzen need hardly be con- 
sidered in jibing, so it will be more easily carried, and the 
2oft. will not make very much difference in the speed. 

Regarding limiting sliding seat, I cannot see anything 
gained by it, as any seat across the boat, fixed or sliding, 
even the width of the boat, will interfere with paddling; 
so the only side to look at it is from the sailor’s side, and 
a light man needs a longer seat than a heavy man, and 
he is generally quicker and more active, therefore can 
vse a longer seat better. To limit or do away with the 
sliding seat will not prevent an athlete from having an 
advantage over others, as I have seen one sail lying 
prostrate on his chest on the seat, with his head toward 
the boat, the rest of his body, from his chest down, 
straight out beyond the seat to windward, steering with 
his teeth. 

1 think that doing away with the self-bailing cockpit 
and limiting a man’s sails to one rig of two sails of rtoft. 
will be a benefit to canoeing. I also think that a canoe 
which upsets should be out of the race. 

Regarding the question of a permanent camp site, I un- 
derstand that the Association owns an island on Stony 
Lake and the canoe islands on Lake George, and those 
who are interested in a permanent camp site have never 
taken the trouble to find out what rights the Association 
has on these islands. 

I agree with Mr. Allen that the mess charge should be 
higher. I would place it at $2 a day, as I think that this 
_ sum would force the majority of the men to have club 
and individual messes, and so bring the Association back 
to its original idea of a canoe camp. I think also that 
the camp site committee should not sell any floors larger 
than 10 by 12. rae 

Cannot the Association or Division arrange to pay 
the expense of hiring men to put the canoes in the cars 
before going to the meet, and take them out again at the 
meet, and put them in on the return from the meet? 

Henry H. Smyrue, A. C. A. 1308, 





Wincuester, Mass., Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The many proposed amendments to the racing regula- 
tions of the A. C. A. certainly show a desire to do 
something to either entirely change the type or else 
awaken new interest in the sport. As I understand it, 
the latter end is desired. I think that the principal cause 
of the falling off in the entry list has been the fact. of 
the meet being held always at a great distance from New 
York and Bosten. I base this upon a knowledge of the 
number of sailing cano¢s—I mean racing canoes—ma- 
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chines, if you will—within two hours’ ride by rail from 
either of the above cities, as compared: with the number 
in the Northern Division. I venture the statement that 
in the last ten years there have been ten racing canoes 
built in the Atlantic Division and five in the Eastern 
to one in the Northern, and yet the meet is five times 
in the Northern to one in the Atlantic or Eastern. In 
1890 at Jessup’s Neck there were over eighty sailing canoes, 
and over fifty started in the club race, and thirty-seven in 
the unlimited. The meet was within teach of the sailing 
men. I believe the remedy is in having the meet once: in 
every four or five years down in the sailing division’s 
territory. It would not seem fair to the division which 
kas held the trophy seven times in the last eleven years 
to leave it out of the list of sailing divisions; yet the 
Northern is the paddling division, and sailing has always 
been by individuals there rather than by clubs. 

We have here in Winchester a new wideawake lot of 
men who are intensely interested in canoe sailing, and 
every week sees five or six canoes out at a time sailing 
over a triangle. Next year we hope to send a half dozen 
men to the meet, but the distance will deter many more 
from going. Probably next season will see a dozen 
racing canoes on the lake here, and if the meet could be 
held within half a day’s journey the interest aroused 
would double our fleet. 

I am sure that it would be a serious mistake to rule 
out the sliding seat. It is more than a comfort. It is in- 
dispensable for any long saif or cruise. As for limiting 
it in length, that is a mistake, as it acts unfairly on a 
light man. I weigh 18s5lbs., and in ’o1 sailed with only 
a 30in. seat. Butler weighs 120lbs., and with a 30in. seat 
could not hold up goft. of sail in a wind in which I could 
carry 130. 

The smaller the limit of sail the more unequal the con- 
ditions become between light and heavy men. Put the 
limit down to r1oft., and in a light breeze the light man 
would sail away from the heavy one; and in a blow the 
heavy man would have his turn, while the light man 
would reef. 

Why legislate against the fixed rudder? It is a harm- 
less thing, inoffensive, and gives its owner no advan- 
tage over the man who carries a drop rudder. It is 
cheaper to make by about 50 per cent., and is an incon- 
venience only in running ashore. Let any man carry 
one who wants to, so long as it gives him no advantage 
in a race over the other man who for his cruising consid- 
ers the drop necessary. 

As to standing sails, I have always until this sum- 
mer used a hoisting rig, and have only lately learned the 
joy of a rig without ropes to tangle, or jaws to break, or 
reefing gear to get out of order; and I shall always use 
it for sailing here. But if it seems that the standing sail 
has got to go, and the races be for cruising rigs, it is as 
fair for one as for another, and we will use halliards 
without grumbling at the meet. 

I feel sure that the end is not to be accomplished by 
restrictions of the sort suggested. Far better make no 
new restrictions, but let the trophy be won only once by 
one man; also the Dolphin trophy, ard have a senior 
and junior class of entries. The juniors to be men who 
had never won either first record, trophy sailing, Dolphin 
trophy, Pecowsic cup or trophy paddling. Then have a 
senior prize to be sailed for if there were three entries, 
and above all have a meet on this end of the country, or 
near Long Island Sound. Why not year after next, 
when the Eastern Division has its turn, hold the meet 
at some one of the many big fresh-water ponds on Cape 
Cod, which would combine good camping and salt water 
within walking distance, as, for instance, Nine-Mile Pond 
and Centerville, only three miles from Vineyard Sound? 

HerMANN Duptey Murpny, A. C. A., 1784. 
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WE learn from the Field that Shamrock is under orders 
to leave her moorings in the Garelach for Scott & Co.’s 
yard, Greenock, where her aluminum topsides will be re- 
placed by steel, being badly corroded. 


AccorDING to the Yachting World, Mr. Lorne C. Currie 
is having a yacht built from his own design to try against 
the one now in hand for him by Harley Mead as a chal- 
lenger for the Seawanhaka cup. 


As the exact conditions under which the new 7oft. class 
was raced through the season are not known except to 
those directly concerned, it is impossible to pass a fair 
judgment upon the subject of the over-ballasting of Rain- 
bow, but there are certain general considerations which 
apply to the class. For obvious reasons yacht racing is 
carried on under a system of exact and definite rules gov- 
erning all possible details and contingencies; these rules 
being now uniform with slight exceptions among the 
leading yacht clubs. It is not only the duty, but to the 
direct interest of every yacht owner to do what he can to- 
ward perfecting these rules where they are weak and 
toward maintaining them to the letter as long as they 
stand on the books. The owners of the new 70-footers 
are among the most influential members of the New York, 
Larchmont, Seawanhaka and other large clubs. Their posi- 
tions as racing yachtsmen with means to build in apy 

“class makes it certain that more than ordinary deference 
will be paid to their ideas and wishes. and they certainly 
‘are or should be fully informed as to the present conditi 
and needs of yachting. In establishing a new class whe 
one was so badly-needed, between the international syndi- 
cate class of goft. and the regular 5rft. class, they might, 
had they so desired, have done a great deal for the ad- 
vancement of yacht racing. Had they proposed to the 
‘clubs the establishment of a new class of about the size 
of the 70-footers, but under regular club measurement arid 
rules, even with special restrictions or design and fittings, 
there is little doubt that their overtures would not only 

- have been accepted, but warmly welcomed as a timely 
step for the sorely needed revival of yacht ae A 

Instead of this they ignored the clubs and the exi 


sting 
rules, and as individuals started a one-design 


class that 
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at best could have but a limited influence on racing. 
Apparently with no regard to the interests of the clubs 


class: within t 
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of. yacht racing, they have made certain rules of their 
own, with one bad result, if no other, that the effect of 
the regular ‘club rules is weakened by such action on the 
part of the owners of the largest racing class, Whether or 
no the rumors now’ current of ir larities in the ballast- 
ing. of others of the class as well as Rainbow have any 
substantial foundation, it is plain that the class has been 
a failure in more ways than one. It certainly has hurt 
instead of helping the establishment of a permanent racing 
e reach of individual owners. ; 


The America Cup. 


Tue American people were treated to two surprises last 
week, one at least of an agreeable nature, in the news that 
Sir Thomas Lipton had at last.sent a new challenge for 
the America Cup. By no-means as pleasant was the other 
information, that through a corner on pork, managed by 
the same gentleman, they might have to dispense with the 
succulent pork chop and tenderloin, to eat their buckwheat 
cakes without the sister institution of sausage, and even 
to take. plain fried mush in place of the more nourishing 
and toethsome scrapple. We confess that for once at 
least our knowledge of what seems to be an important item 
of yachting news is at fault, and we are content to quote 
freely from the New York Herald, as follows: 








When Sir Thomas Lipton comes across the Atlantic 
with a new Shamrock, built to aid him in a second attempt 
to “lift the cup,” it is exrtemely likely that he will be 
able to pay all the expenses of his new venture w'th profits 
gained in commercial contests with Americans! His 
corner in pork bids fair to be so successful as to enable - 
him to make Americans pay for his next yacht racing 
effort, and perhaps even for a third one, should the second 
be unsuccessful. 

Men in the provision trade all over the country are 
watching Sir Thomas’ transactions in pork as keenly as 
the public watched the struggles of Shamrock and Co- 
lumbia when the Cup was last at stake. But it is in 
Chicago that the corner excites the most interest, for 
Chicagoans will find it necessary to pay the piper when 
the dance ends. 

bi A have sold the pork market heavily short, while 
Sir Thomas has quietly snapped up their offerings, and 
they have attained the unpleasant position of. men who 
have sold a good deal more of a commodity than they can 
beg. borrow or purchase, and are faced with the necessity 
of covering contracts in eighteen more days or making 
private settlements with the original buyer. Under the 
influence of those conditions pork has already jumped 
up about 33 1-3 per cent., or $4 a barrel. And the squeeze 
of the shorts is not yet ended. ‘ 

It now appears that Sir Thomas has so carefully laid his 
plans as to provide for the disposal of his purchases with- 
out bearing the market to any great extent, thus avoid 
ing the danger which menaces all manipulators of a corner. 

he shorts are believed to have sold at least 75.000 bar- 
rels of winter packed mess pork. Assuming that he has 
bought or contracted to buy only this amount—and it may 
be that his purchases are much larger—his prospective 
profit may be reckoned to a certain degree, as he is 
credited with havin bought at an average of $12 a barrel. 

The price is only $16 a barrel now, and should he unload 
at that figure it would net him not less than $300,000 profit. 
But some old traders say that under present conditions, 
when Chicago provision men have contracted to sell, at 
much less than prevailing prices, more than twice as much 
pork as they possibly obtain, pork may be forced much 
higher. If he can settle his contracts at a basis of $10 
profit on the barrel his total gain will be three-quarters of 
a million. 

“The port market has been oversold,” said a represent- 
ative of McIntyre & Marshall yesterday. “Shorts have 


. made: contracts to deliver vastly more of the staple than 


they can get their hands on and will have to settle with 
Sir Thomas as best they may. It looks as if he had 
his corner so securely in hand that a big profit is inevitable. 
It is a natural corner. The shorts Sie brought it on 
themselves.” 

Prices for the last few weeks indicate how frantic have 
been the efforts of the men who oversold the market to 
cover their contracts. During the first half of September 
mess pork averaged about $11.50 a barrel. During the 
latter half it averaged about $12. In the first five days of 
October it climbed from $12.57 to $14.50, gaining $1.40 
on Oct. 5. On Oct. 6, last Saturday, the shorts appeared 
to make a united and disastrous effort to cover, for their 
competing bids forced up the price in the half day’s trading 
to $17 a barrel. The market has been quieter this week, 
and mess pork closed yesterday at $16. 

What makes the position of the shorts peculiarly un- 
desirable and that of the British yachtsman and merchant 
peculiarly the reverse is the fact that new mess pork is 
somewhat scarce just now. The stocks reported to the 
Chicago Board of Trade at the close of business Sept. 30 
were only 35,193 barrels, and almost all the new mess pork 
in stock is in Chicago. A good approximate estimate of 
the egate of new mess pork in the stocks of all West- 
ern cities would be 38,000 barrels. This means pork of 
the contract grade, packed since Oct. 1, 1899, which is 
the sort the shorts have agreed to furnish to Sir Thomas 
to the extent of 75,000 barrels. 

Meanwhile, though Sir Thomas declares his intention 
of not being hard on Chicagoans at his mercy and his 
desire not to cause any failures, he is taking care not to 
let the shorts buy. much of his pork. 

He had to face a dilemma, whether to hold the pork 
and run the risk of breaking the market when he tried 
to sell at the end of the. month, or to let the shorts buy, 
and thus prevent his corner from having full swing. 

He was. shrewd enough to find a third course, which 
will greatly help him to build Shamrock II. 

“Sir Thomas has hit upon the expedient of selling some 
of the pork he wanted to unload to the cotton pickers of 
the South.” said E. H. Dougherty, who is an authority in 
the provision trade, yesterday. “In this way he pre- 
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“At this time of the year, while cotton is being picked, 
there is much demand for pork from ‘laborers ‘in’ the 
South. Sir Thomas has been taking the BS from the 
barrels, where the product has been already delivered ‘to 
him, and cutting it up into ‘pork sirips,’ These are 
packed in salt loosely in freight cars and so shipped away. 
for instance, the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, which 
estimated the short interest on Sept. 28 to be 75,000 bar- 
rels, reports a sale of 300,000lbs. of ‘pork strips’ on Oct. 
$5, and subsequent sales have been heavy. I learn through 
trade channels that most of these are sales for the Lipton 
interest. : 

“There are 200lbs, of pork in a barrel. He might sell 
the contents of a barrel which cost him $12 at 6% cents 
a pound as ‘pork strips,’ or $13 for the lot, and make $1 
profit, besides having the empty barrel. Then the men 
who have contracted to sell him pork which they cannot 
deliver may also have to pay him a profit on each barrel 
to settle their contracts. This profit may be far larger. 

“When Joseph Leiter engineered his corner in wheat he 
ran against a snag, because wheat was delivered to him 
at a rate beyond his calculations. That cannot happen in 
the pork market. The whereabouts of the pork is too well 
known. Nor can fresh pork be provided for delivery this 
month by killing new hogs, because it takes thirty or forty 
days to cure pork.” 

It is perhaps but fair to give Sir Thomas Lipton’s side 
of the mater. as told in an interview in London and 
cabled to New York: deel hee 

“My purchases of pork have now given me control of 
the American market, as I hold virtually the entire: supply. 
But I wish it distinctly understood there is no corner. 
have not bought with any speculative intent. I never 
planned a corner nor ever intended to attempt one. De- 
sirous as I am of making money. I would not take a single 
dollar otherwise than through legitimate business channels. 

“If this present state of the pork market should in any 
way reflect on my business honesty or work injury to 
people in America, I would immediately let go. My 
present holdings are largely the result of an accident. My 
trade growing, it became necessary to lay in a-supply for 
contracts and future orders. Under‘orders my agents 
began buying largely, not speculatively, but for. purely 
legitimate purposes. 

“TI intend my entire holdings for filling the orders of 
dealers and merchants with whom I do business, not for 
the purpose of squeezing any speculator on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. I am sorry indeed to have the impres- 
sion circulated in America that I am working a corner. 
That is not the Lipton way of doing business; it is not 
legitimate. 

“I would rather sacrifice every penny than do an un- 
scrupulous or dishonest act. Do not mistake,me. If my 
transactions should affect Chicago speculators and catch 
some of them short I should not feel called upon to re- 
lieve them, but I would drop the whole business if I 
thought I was doing anything unfair, dishonest or work- 
ing injury to the country. 

“Please say to the American people that I intend no 
corner, no squeeze. no speculation on the Board of Trade. 
4 am doing only a legitimate business as any merchant 

oes.” ‘ 





The news of the pork transaction preceded that of the 
new challenge by a day or two, the latter information, to 
the effect that a challenge was on its — by the Germanic, 
reaching New York on Wednesday of last week. On the 
following day Sir Thomas, in London, kindly gave the 
following interview: 

“My respect and affection for the New York Y. C., 
which I regard as the premier yacht club of the world, pre- 
vents me from saying anything about my challenge, except 
that it is not at all controversial and that I have every 
reason to hope it will be promptly accepted. I do not 
quite know how the news leaked out, for I have not 
challenged by cable, and the letter containing the challenge 
is probably only just delivered. As a matter of courtesy 
I desire that the contents of the letter be given out by 
the New York Y. C., rather than by myself. 

“Yes, I have every reason to believe I stand a good 
chance of winning, for I would not challenge unless sure 
I could get a better boat than my last. Moreover. I know 
I have got to get the very best going in order to achieve 
a triumph over the wonderful energy and skill of the 
Americans, for which no one has greater admiration than 
I. Realizing this, I have been working steadily for months 
to perfect my arrangements. 

“T now believe that both the boat and the men next 
contesting for the America Cup will bean improvement 
over my first ne 

“What will the challenger be called? Why, Shamrock 
is good enough for me, and I will sink or swim on that. 
I have secured a man who is‘universally admitted to be 
the best skipper on this side—an amateur, who stands 
easily ahead of his fellows. I can’t tell his name just 
yet, and, naturally, I cannot say much abput the boat. 

“But races that will rival the actual Cup races in keen- 
ness of interest will be the trial contests between the boat 
which Watson is designing for me and the old Shamrock, 
with the alterations Fife is contemplating for the latter. 
Both designers, the best in England, will be on board 
their respective boats, and I can guarantee the one that 
wins will give you, at any rate, a close race. aa 

“I look forward with intense pleasure to, revisiting the 
ecene of my former defeat. I could ask for no better op- 
ponent than Mr. Iselin, though whether he will again man- 
age the defender, of course, I don’t know. I rather hope 
he will for then the conditions will be more parallel with 
those of last year.” i 

The Germanic arrived on Oct. 12, and the challenge was 
duly delivered by mail at the New York, Y. C. house, a 
special meeting being called for Wednesday, Oct. 17, to 
receive it, until which meeting it will be kent private. It 
is practically assured that the new yacht will be designed 
by Mr. Watson, named Shamrock IL, and will be of goft. 
1.w.l. Of course all kinds of reports are current as to 
new boats to be built by various prominent yachtsmen 
associated with the 7oft. class. One is to the effect 
that Mr. Duryea has already disposed of his interest in 
Yankee. ; 


The Forzst ann Srazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. : 


. 





Richard L. Ogden. 


,Qn the 3d of this month there passed from among us 
one who in his time had played many. pieasant parts. 
“Podgers,” or, as he was more attectionately styled by 
his intimates, ‘Captain Dick,” had seen much of the world 
in its happiest and brightest aspects, and though of late 
years the grass had grown a littie short,” it was no difficult 
matter to siart the bright flow of his reminiscences on 
any fitting occasion. 

Although an intimate friend of Capt. Dick all my life, 
I find myself unable to give a single date in his career, 
and must perforce make this little sketch somewhat in- 
definite, but he had in some way, under the wing of an 
elder brother, as a boy, seen something of the war with 
Mexico, had visited Chili in pursuit of flour for the 
army, and Patagonia to pass away the time while waiting 
for it. About 1850 he was head of a firm running a line of 
ships to China, from whence came gorgeous toys for 
my amusement, and vases and things for the garden 
worth now fabulous sums, but which I fear we none of 
us set much store by then. 

Later he made several trips to Europe on mingled 
business and pleasure, and the breaking out of the Civil 
War found him a clerk in the Quartermaster’s depart- 
ment at this post. He received a commission as first 
lieutenant, was promoted captain, and in the course of his 
experience as quartermaster came in contact with many, 
if not most, of the celebrities of the day, such as Grant, 
Sherman and Sheridan, winning by his tact and caurtesy 
golden opinions from évery one. At the close of the 
war he was persuaded by Ralston to resign and go into 
business—a great mistake, as he often afterwards ac- 
knowledged. ‘ 

As a sportsman Capt. Dick was an unquestioned suc- 
cess, not for the number of his birds or his fish, but the 
number of matchless guns he could and did provide for 
his friends; the rods and reels without number, and all 
of the first quality, and the fact that hunting, fishing, 
horse racing or yachting was with him truly sport, and 
absolutely free from any taint of commercialism or job- 
bery. There were many who shot straighter, but none 
who shot more honestly; there were better sailors, but 
no truer yachtsmen. In his prosperity his keenest 
pleasure seemed to be in filling his yacht chock-a-block 
with the pleasantest people he could find and filling 
those people with the “best the market afforded.” 

He was the originator of the San Francisco Yacht 
Club, which was organized in his office, one evening, by 
himself and some six or eight other gentlemen, and he 
might almost be said to be the originator—certainly the 
organizer of yachting on this coast, since he was the 
first (with perhaps the exception of Com. John Eckley) 
to indulge in yachting as a sport pure and simple, entirely 
disassociated from all thought of profit save that which 
comes from bronzed faces and regenerated appetites. 
For many years he was a correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times, and the readers of Forest AND STREAM have 
often been entertained by him and his arguments in favor 
of centerboards and beam, of which he was a most pro- 
nounced advocate. : 

‘There are among us many, I am sure, who will say 
with me that the favors for which we are indebted to 
Capt. Dick were many and great, and who will for the 
real affection I bore him ‘pardon the shortcomings of 
this imperfect tribute to his memory. 

; eK 








Britannia. 

It is gratifying to know that after ending her career as a 
racer the cutter Britannia has at iast fallen into the 
hands of a yachtsman who will appreciate and use her as 
she deserved. It will be remembered that several years 
ago she fell into the hands of a couple of “promoters,” 
ignorant of yachting and unfit to own such a vessel. The 
most remarkable point about Britannia is that though 
built as late as 1893, and raced up to last year,’ she has 
from the first been fitted up as a cruising yacht instead of 
being built and raced with “swept hold,” like most if not 
all her competitors. In her regular racing she was fitted 
and furnished for comfortable living on board. The fol- 
lowing record of her racing is from the Field: 





The sale of the Prince of Wales’ cutter Britannia to 
Sir R. Williams Bulkeley, and the report that her racing 
career is now at an end and that she will be converted into 
a ketch, brings to our recollection the many classic races 
won by the vessel under the flag of the Commodore of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. Britannia was built in 1893 by 
Messrs. D. & W. Henderson, of Glasgow, from lines by 
Mr. G. L. Watson, and she was, with Valkyrie II., which 
was constructed the same year, the best all-round racing 
yacht launched in this country under the old Y. R. A. 


rating rule, SA 7 eA She was not outclassed until the 
rule was changed in 1896, and the German Emperor’s 
Meteor, another Watson boat, built on the Clyde, made 
her appearance. In the year 1893 no less than four first- 
class cutters were built—Britannia, Valkyrie II., Satanita 
and Calluna—and the racing season was one of the finest 
ever recorded in this country. A great advance was made 
in yacht architecture, and the four magnificent vessels were 
designed upon principles distinct from those that had been 
hitherto adopted in first-class racing yachts. Queen Mab, 
a 40-rater built in 1892. was to a great extent a prototype 
of Britannia and Valkyrie, and all the new boats had the 
shallow sectioned pram bow and the concave longitudinal 
vertical section strongly developed. Britannia’s record 
has never been equaled by any vessel; Valkyrie will be 
chiefly remembered for her visit to America in 1893. when 
she was beaten by Vigilant in the America Cup races; 
Satanita was noted for her remarkable speed on a reach 
in strong winds; while Calluna alone proved only a quali- 
fied success. Foremost among the performances of the 
Prince of Wales’ cutter may be classed her victories over 
the American yachts Navahoe and Vigilant in 1893 and 
1894 respectively; the first named never gave serious 
trouble to Britannia, but Vigilant came across the Atlantic 
with a great reputation, having defeated Valkyrie, which 
was generally regarded in this country as Britannia’s 
equal. S e to say, when Britannia met Vigilant the 
former won eleven races and Vigilant only six. 


We append a table showing the prizes won by the Prince 
with his famous vessel: 


Number of First Other Total Value. 
Starts. Prizes. Prizes. Prizes. £. 

1803 .seeesees 43 24 9 33 1,572 

TOES lose acne 48 30 2 38 2,799 

pene cae B.. ae 2 40 3,040 

MMs ss-ceu ccs 58 ar 10 24 1,562 

ME er cwkcoe ss 20 10 2 12 1,000 
Maia 56x e<s4 Not in commission. 

BMD Si 4c-04 & cigs 7 “e ee es tase 

Total i... 226 122 25 147 9,973 


It will be noticed from this record that His Royal High- 
ness got the utmost out of the yacht, and only parted with 
her after a change in the rating rule and an alteration in 
the scale of time allowances—both were introduced by the 
Yacht Racing Association in 1896—combined with the im- 
provement in yacht construction and design that is bound 
to take place in seven seasons, had made it impossible for 
Britannia to race successfully in first-class matches. 
Britannia, besides being a thoroughly well-designed and 
well-handled vessel, was also a lucky one, and it is the 
wish of every yachtsman that the luck may not desert the 
red and blue flag with the white fleur de lys, should the 
Prince of Wales decide to build another first-class racer. 


The Keel Sloop Flirt. 


SPECIAL interest is given’ to the plans of the keel sloop 
Flirt, the first of which were published last week, by the 
fact that she has been matched to sail against the center- 
board 25-footer Early Dawn for a stake of $1,000, the 
races to take place on Oct. 20, 22 and 24. The accommo- 
dation and construction are fully shown in the accom- 
panying plans; there is all in the way of room that can 
be looked for in this extreme type. The construction is 
simple and strong in the general arrangement of the 
principal members. The following details of the match 
are given by the Boston Globe: 





Articles of agreement have been drawn up and nothing 
is left undone but the measuring, the sailing and the shout- 
ing. There is no apparent chance for a misunderstanding 
and there will be no opportunity for a kick on either 
side. Both boats were well represented at the time the 
match was made, Flirt by L. M. Clark, and Early Dawn 
by G. J. Coles. Mr. George Lee, of Beverly, has been 
chosen referee, and the appearance of his name insures 
absolute fairness. 

Both yachts are to be at Lawley’s basin on or before 
noon on Oct. 18. where they will be measured in by G. F. 
Lawley in the presence of the referee. Y. R. A. meas- 
urements and restrictions are to prevail. If either boat 
exceeds 25ft. waterline, the owner shall have the right to 
make her fit inside the 25ft. limit. Wilson & Silby’s 
certificate ‘of sail measurement is to be handed to the 
referee at the time of measurement, and said certificate 
shall hold. 

At the time of measurement the referee shall see to it 
that all inside fittings as required by the Y. R. A. shall 
be in place in each boat. If later a question of measure- 
ment should arise, and either boat is over 25ft., then such 
boat shall be disqualified and the' race given to the other 
by default. ; 

On each race day the preparatory gun will be fired at 
12 o’clock. Five minutes later the starting gun will be 
fired, when the time will be taken. The races are to be 
sailed outside. but should the weather not permit, the 
referee, in his judgment, may order them to be sailed 
over an inside course. 

The yachts will sail four miles to windward to a mark; 
thence reach two miles to a second mark; thence reach two 
miles to the first mark, and thence run four miles to the 
finish, a distance of twelve miles. 

In the records of the Yacht Racing Association for the 
season it is shown that both boats have started eleven 
times. Flirt has won seven firsts and three seconds, with 
a percentage of 81 4-11, and Early Dawn has won four 
firsts, two seconds and three thirds, with a percentage of 
59 1-11. This looks as though Flirt should be a favorite; 
she certainly will go into the field as such. 

But since these records were made there have been 
changes in Early Dawn, principally in her sail plan. which 
have made her much faster. She beat Flirt on Labor 
Day over the Nahant course, and also Little Peter which 
stands one ahead of her in the Y. R. A. percentages. In 
the recent match with Little Peter, in the only race in 
which both went over the course, she beat Little Peter. 
That she has gained in speed is certain, but how much 
remains to be seen at the coming races. 

Her backers, in spite of the challenge and the match 
with Flirt, are modest in their claims of the boat’s ability 
and allow that Flirt should win. This may be all right, 
but people do not generally put up half of a $1 000 purse 
with the distinct intention of giving it away to the other 
fellow, and it may be that the backers of Early Dawn 
are speaking modestly of their boat, but with that modesty 
which comes from supreme confidence underneath. 

Be that as it may. Let the races be good, the finishes 
close and may the best boat win. 


Rainbow’s Ballast. 


Tue Lipton cup arrived in New York on the Germanic 
on Oct; |12, and is now in the custody of the New York 
Y.C. Mr. Cornelius Yanderbilt. owner of Rainbow, has 
resigned all claims to this cup, and also returned the cups 
won in the Seawanhaka. Larchmont and Atlantic races. 
The New York Y. C. regatta committee has decided that 
Rainbow is not entitled to the cup, and the following 
letters have'been sent by two of the other committees: 

New York. Oct. 2.—Cornel‘us Vanderbilt, Esa., Knick- 
erbocker Club New York City. Dear Sir: Your com- 
munication of Oct. 5 was duly received. in which you state 
that, through a misunderstanding of your rights, you 
did at different times during the last season take additional 
ballast on board Rainbow after having been officially meas- 
ured, and without procuring a remeasurement or notifyin 
the regatta committee of the action you had taken an 
requesting a reméasurement. 

An act of this nature, as you are now aware, it having 
been called*to your attention. as you state in vonr com- 
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munication, is a direct violation of one of the racing rules 
of the club. 


The committee beg to convey to you. their assurance « 


that there is no question in their minds as.to your. in- 


tegrity in the matter, fully realizing that the act was com- | 
mitted through lack of a careful reading and understand- 
ing of the racing rules and confounding them somewhat 
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with the special agreement as between the owners of the 
four so-called 70-footers. 

The committee therefore, in carrying out the duty in- 
cumbent upon them, have to advise. that Rainbow is dis- 
qualified in the race sailed on Sept. 8, 1900, under the 
auspices of the club, for violation of Rule 25, Section 3. 
Most respectfully yours, 

LARCHMONT REGATTA COMMITTEE, 
Joun F. Lovejoy, Chairman, 

Oct. 13.—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Esq., Newport, R..I. 
My Dear Sir: Your letter of Oct. 5, in which you state 
that after Rainbow was officially measured additional bal- 
last was placed on and no remeasurement was made, was 
duly received, The race committee gave the matter care- 
ful attention, and decided that Rule 2, Section 5, of the 
Racing Rules of the club had been violated by Rainbow 
and that consequently she was disqualified in the race’ for 
the Adams cup, sailed on Sept. 15. 

We thank you for having notified us of your error as 
soon as it was called to your attention, and are satisfied 
that the error was committed through an oversight. While 
regretting the unfortunate infringement of our rules, we 
are obliged to disqualify Rainbow. Respectfully yours, 

G. W. McNutty, — 
A. F. Atprince, 
Race Committee, Atlantic Y. C. 

The owners of the other three boats—Mineola II., Yan- 
kee and Virginia—have declared positively that they will 
not, accept any-of the cups thus given up by Rainbow. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mystic,. schr., designed by G. L. Watson for H. C. 
Smith, was launched at White Bros.’ yard, Itchen Ferry, 
on Sept. 25. When finished she will sail for the Medi- 


terranean. 
Ree 


The steel auxiliary schooner designee by Messrs. A. 
Carv Smith & Barbey for James L. Watson, of Rochester. 


. N. Y. former owner of Lasca, was launched at Nixon’s 


yard, Elizabeth, on Oct. 13. Contrary to current re- 
port.,she was named Genesee, instead of Lasca II. Sh 


is 148ft. over all, rroft. l.w.1., 27ft. breadth, 16ft. 6in. depth . 


and carries an engine with cylinders 9% and 19 by 14in. 
and two Almy boilers. 


Canin, Ban N*100 


BBChunmahicld —— Designer. 
Drawing N°BBE— March241900. 
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Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
petition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at Four- 
Mile House, Reading road, OUct.'14. Conditions: 200yds., off- 
hand, at the standard target. Payne was declared champion for the 
day with the score of Wt: 


POURD. isscsecese Sedededsecsecedcesacce 910 9 710 8 810 7 9-87 
\ 8977810 9 9 9 78 
810 6 79310 9 8 8 %—82 
Roberts: cviisecisccicscoce Edéosedecede - 8 810 9 7 8 810 9 8—% 
91010 767910 9 6-8 
1010 6 610 8 710 6 6—T79 
Dersbe- scccc Cccecccccee eeccecce ececses 10 710 510 9 8 9 7 $84 
9 7510578 9 872 
1066959 5 8 6 7-7 
Bruns ... e eoevee 910 7 610 9 ¥ FT 6 10—82 
8 5 8 5 51010 7 5 10—73 
57995610 7 6 872 
CHARS ko cdcccccctcccdésewetiaredsege 10789 9 810 7 5 8-81 
697810 8 9 8 $81 
10010795779 9 78 
Sentatatat sas os 'bnsi ve cididcsenscocaes 6 8 91010 7 7 9 880 
610 9 6 910 8 9 6 679 
STistta is ee 
eGR aceawcivischicdesiccvcdcosecces pa 
9810667 8 8 7 10—79 
tees eames st 
OUSEREL occ ccccsccecccccoccesoccosace 
J 6979 8 510% 9 777 
FETT SS 8 oe 
TEOURGEME 5.55. cccdccccccccsosdccese 
076788 9 6 8 TH 
10791078 6 6 6 65 
UN. cacdcecnccecnones wedeas ~- 9949 6 8 6 7% 10-7 
810068569 7TW 5% 
109495 4 6 6 6 10-69 
EM: dodastnseiwsasorer cre paeddanguedha 91010 8 6575 9 65 
103710769 9 6 TT 
655 5 9 510 910 9-73 
Toph cc dicodensicscdecccccosedocdoncee 715 8 410 7 71010 7—% 
8398876 5 8 7689 
go7ereet 8 on 
i SURGE 0s cddecdbeddcogeacpeccese 6 7 
—_—— 51010 4 6 810 7 4 6-20 
9566510 967 





Colsmbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


Saw Francisco, Sept. 30.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
enthusiasts to the number of eleven assembled at the range Sept. 23 
for practice and experimenting, pool shooting, etc., to get them- 
selves ready for the regular shoot. Hoadley beat his.best previous 
pistol score with 40. Young, was a close second with 41. With 
revolver Young had 49 and Becker 50. The score sheet was mis- 
laid, but the above we remembered. : 

On Sept. 30 ten put in an appearance, and had a fine dey’ 
sport, with good shooting all around. r. Twist and Hoadley 
brought their rifles. The Doctor tried L. & R. powder for a 

iming, and only did it once. The primer was blown out, and the 

joctor also came’ near being blown away with it. Dorrell and 
Hyman brought their .22cal. rifles. Dorrell did some good work 
with his, using Peters’ long rifle cartridges. Young and Hovey 
did fine pistol work, using Peters’ .22cal. shorts, semi-smokeless. 
Scores, Columbia target: 


A’B Dorrell......... Pie Neuditiedabe 32.121112 1 3-17 

422221121 3-19 

rove 331265651211 437 
GUNN ui oc idccceckdbiatetics $3 

. 35746314 4 $46 

63733438 3 7 

PROMI F8 8S5 sciseivedscs 3432653 5 6 §&42 

Fe ED neve citctecstcccecgeces 6627479 33 1-7 

FRG bic ts. fe cels cebecsee 457498 6 2.6 2-62 

FO NPWS 36 Bi 55. lo cov eticees.. 4326378 3 $55 

Revolver: 

Pe i iddstadespeciscesebineee 22378 23% 656 345 

4 42628 488 1 1—47 

FE ia reuhissocapest cocvceqoveds 6548685 7 6 6&5 





$18 





F. S. Washburn, Creedmoor count, 


49. . 
Dr Hunsaker..... beahnagatubanvaek? . 4684721412 1-6 
Dr. Twist 36. 


Dr. Hunsaker beat his own record with pistol; he is likely to 
be the dark horse in the club this year. oadley and Dr. Twist 
shot the Swiss Club boys a match or two, and felt much elated with 
their 200yds. rifle shooting—they won out. The younger members 
of the Swiss Club want to adopt the» Columbia tatget, as they be- 
lieve it an advantage. 

Saw Francisco, Oct, 7.—The shoot. to-day found many of our 
scatter gun cranks after the ducks and quail, the season being 
just open and game very abundant., Still there was a large number 
present, many only practicing, but with the intention of doitig 
some It work next year. ; , 

C. M. Daiss entered for a 100-shot record with revolvet, and his 


score of 579, or 5.79in. ring average, will stati a3 the 100-shot 
record to date on Columbia target. 

Mrs. Waltham beat all in the .22 and .26 rifle match at Syds., 
arid Young led with pistol and rifle. At last shoot Young got the 
yee on the Twist revolver match, but to-day Daiss forged ahead 

ints again. : 

r. Twist is gaining steadily on the pistol metal, and bet Becker 
he would win out. At the same time Becker has taken up the 
.22 rifle, and is closing in on the Doctor in that match. ; 

It looks as though several club records on class and all comers 
medals will be. beaten. : ; 

Washburn got his Bisley werking to-day, and may give the 
eeeere. revolver medal a try yet, though Becker has a strong 
ead on it. . 

Trego and Dr. Hunsaker are both promising revolver students, 
and Mrs. Trego shoots it even better than her husband. She 
scored two 1s in succession in her practice. 

Mannel is on the sick list. . 

Scores, Columbia target, off-hand shooting: 


Class medals, one entry, rifle, 20yds.; experts: 

FD TORRE. cccccccbosps _ apesevenie 310228267 4 649 
Marksmen: 

Mrs Waltham ..,...........-e020++5 61618 4 9 5 6162 6—21 


Dr. Twist scored 124 in the Marksmen match. 
Pistol: F. O. Young 55, C. M. Daiss 63. 
Sharpshooters: Dr. Twist 74 

Marksmen: Mrs. Waltham.85, E. A. Allen 99. 
All comers’ medals; rifle: 


yf -~ it naeeenamnecln game 2565 61063 4 3-50 
5374798 5 2 6-56 
2228562148 843 
bali bl 
a 
EE een merosrenesnentote® 5 6 2931116 6 7 1 9-82 


Miltary sa repeating rifles, Creed t: P. Becker 44 
z ilit n repeatin rifies, reeamoor count: ° 5 
Pistol, S0vds.: F. 0. SJoung 44, 60, 53, 64, 55; Dr. Twist 54, 64; 
P. Becker 58, 60, 61, 69. 

29 “and 25’ rifle, S0yds.: Mrs. C. F. Waltham 21, 29, 34, 36; Ed 
Hovey 25; P. Becker 26, 27, 28, 29; Dr. Twist 27, 35, 37. 

Twist revolver medal: C. M. Daiss 60, 58, 53, 59, 66, 58, 53, 62, 

O. Young 
F. O. Younse, Sec’y. 


,. or. §.79in. ring average for 100 shots; F. 
52, 57, 58, 6. 


62, 48—579 ) 





Grapshooting. 


Leading dealers in rtsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuowély”for a “quarter-century. + 





if you wact your iwot to be 
actice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct. 28-25.—Atlanta, Ga.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. John H. Mackie, Mgr. ; 

Oct. 24-25.—Raleigh, N. C.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s target tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the North Carolina State: Fair Asso- 
ciation; $250 added money. John Parker, Mgr. : 

Oct. 29-30.—Jacksonville, Fla.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s two sez 
tournament, under auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club; 
added. Third day, grand pigeon shoot exclusively under the 
auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club. . John Parker, Mgr. 


announced hers send to 
Pi ae 





Oct. 17.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City Gun Club’s target tourna- 
ment. C. E.. Adamson, ae : . pi 

Oct. 17.—Richmond, Ky.—Madison Gun Club’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. 

Oct. 17.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Sistersville Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 
Oct. 17-18.—Onawa, Ia.—Onawa Gun Club's tournament. 
Oct. 17-18.—Sac City, la.—Sac City Gun Club’s tournament. 
Oct. 19-20.—Louisville, Ky.—Live-bird tournament of the Ken- 
tucky Gun Club. W. H. Kaye, Sec’y. 

Oct. 20.—Richmond, Va.—Cast Iron medal contest between J. 
A. R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. 

oe 22.—Jersey City, N. J.—Bi-weekly shoot of the Hudson 
Gun Club. 

Oct. 23-25.—Baltimore, Md.—Live-bird tournament, 
auspices of the Baltimore Shooting Association, 

ct. ere, y ¥.—lemestoun Gun Club’s tourna- 

ment. F. E. Bonsteel, Sec’y. : 

Oct. 30.—Mt. Sterling, 11.—Mt. Sterling Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 90-81.—Peru, Ind.—Live-bird tournament of the Peru Gun 
Club. Chas. Bruck, Sec’y. 

Nov. 1.—Chillicothe, O.—Scioto Gun Club’s fall tournament. 

Nov. 9.—St: Paul, Minn.—Seventh annual live-bird handicap at 
St. Paul Shooting Park. Main event at 25 live birds, $15 entrance; 


under the 


dded. Contest for the Hirschy cup. 
— 10.—Newark, N. 1. -Merchendise choot of the Forester Gun 
Club. John 


. Fleming, Sec’y, 21 Waverly avenue. 

ov. 13.—Dexter Park, Becckiya.—Uader: auspices of the Greater - 

New York Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds man; 

29yds. Members of any organized gun club in the U. S. are 

eligible. ‘Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake shooting commences 
t 10 A. M.. Mr. L. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber, managers. 

Nov. 13-15.—Minden, Neb.—Minden Gun Club’s tournament. 

Nov. % .—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s tournament. : 

Nov. 14-1§.—Springfield, Re —hve-tag target tournament of the 
Illinois Gun Club; open to all. Chas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.+-Hackensack Bridge and Rutherford Road, N. J.— 
Under auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men team race; 
20 live birds per man; ds. Members of any organized gun club 
in the U.'S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake 
qhocting = ences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and 
Dr. A. A. WeBber, man s. 

Nov. 27.—Toledo. O.—East End Gun Club’s merchandise shoot. 

Newark, N. Jj.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 


ft s 
“Zuleago, il—Garfeld Gun Club's trophy shoots, second and 
fourth Saturdays of each month; live-bird shoots every Saturday. 


Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Oct. 18—Interstate Park, eens.—Match at 100 birds, $100 a 
side, between Dr. A. A. Wed 


8. 
ct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Under auspices of Medicus 
Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. 
Members of any regularly organized gun club. in the U. S. are 
eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake sh: commences 
at 10 A.M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber, Mgrs. 
Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1908; handicap; 
% live birds; $ entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 
Oct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Three-men team race at 20 
live birds per team, 29yds. rise; members of any  rageiany or- 
ganized gun club in the U. S. are eligible;-at 2 o Sweep- 
stake shooting commences at 10 o'clock. 
Oct. 90.—Interstate Park, Soe at 100 birds, $100 a 
side, between Messrs. J. J. Hallowell and T. W. Morfey. 
Interstate Park, L. I.—Fountain Gun Club's lar thly 
shoots, the third Thursday of October, November ; 
Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun + 


acne L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, 
s, —_ 

LR R at ee, Somes. Compiouly tppointed 

seechoe “Cal and betel sroommodations s ; 


_at 25 targets; entrance based 


vhold a repast in the evening, concerning which it says that tickets 


, Wyds., and Mr. T. W. Morfey, . 





Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they hay cate to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as dtwided unites otherwise reported. Mat! 


ali such matter to Forest and Strtam Publishihg Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The programine of the amateur totirnament oft Peters 
Cartridge Co:, to be held at Atlanta, Ga., Oct: 23, 24 and 25, w 
the atispiees of the Atlanta Gun Club, provides tar shooting on’ 
the first two days and live-bird shooting on the third, the er 
to be conducted by the home club. The target programme is alike 
for | day—six events at 15 targets, three at b targets, and one 
on. 10 cents per target. There will 
be $156 added money. There are five live-bird events—two at 10, 
$7.0; two at 15, $10, and one at 25 birds, open to Atlanta Club 
members only, for the club championship and a silver cup em- 
blematic of it. A gold medal will given for the highest ae 
of the two days’ target shooting. Any profit aceruing ftom the 
shoot will be added to an extra event at the close of the second 
day’s programme. Targets 2 cents. Magautrap and Sergeant 2 
tem. Rose system—6, 3, 2 and 1—in the 15-target events; 7, 6, 3, 2 
and 1 in the 20 and 25 target events. Manufacturers’ agents may 
shoot’ for’ price of targets. Barbecue on the grounds. Rate of 
one~agnd one-third fare on all roads entering Atlanta. Guns 
and ammunition shipped to Conway & Dunning, 16 N. Forsythe 
street, will be delivered on the grounds free. Birds 25 cents. All 
live-bird events will be handicaps, and the moneys will be gov- 
erned by_the Rose system—5, 3, 2 and 1. For programmes, etc., 
address Mr. oon A. Ryan, Atlanta, Ga., or Mr. John H. 
Mackie, care of the Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati. Mr. Mackie 
will manage the tournament. 


The’ third of the Schortemeier-Webber series of six team shoots 
was ‘held at Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., on Friday of last 
week. Two teams contested in the team event, a race at 20 birds. 
The South Side Gun Club, of Newark, scored 55 to 62 by the 
Emerald Gun Club, of New York. For the benefit of those who 
may_have forgotten the conditions of the team race they are again 
presented, as follows: “The team shoot will be three men on a 
side, 20 birds each, or a total of 60 birds to a team. All at 29yds. 
rise. The 20 birds may be shot at by individual shooters in an 
optional sweepstake. Il other sweepstake events will be handi- 
cap by the management. Entrance to team contests price of 
birdg only, 25 cents each. To the winning team each day will be 
given a sum equal to 1% cents for each bird shot at on that day, 
including sweepstakes and team shoot. To the three high guns 
qualifying in five out of the six contests in team shoot, or the 
individual shooting at the 20 birds with them, there will be divided 
% cent for each and every bird shot at in the entire six contests, 
team, shoots and sweepstakes included. A trophy will be given 
to the club team winning the greatest number of s! s in the six 
contests. These contests will be held under the auspices of the 

icus Gun Club, at Interstate Park; the Greater New York 
Gun Club, at Dexter Park, and the Moonachie Gun Club, at John 
Hen} Outwater’s.”” The dates of the remaining contests are pub- 
lished’ in our trap fixtures. The next contest takes place at In- 
terstate Park, Queens, on Oct. 26. 


The programme of the Jamestown, N. Y., Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment,.to be held at Celoron Park, Oct. 24, offers fourteen events 
at targets, sweepstakes and merchandise prizes. ‘There will be a 
club team contest for a $25 trophy for Western New York and 
Pennsylvania. It is subject to challenge, and when won three 
times by one team is then that team’s property. Shoot com- 
mences at 10:30. Targets 2 cents. There is a total of 200 targets 
in the programme, with a total entrance of $12.25. The management 
desires that the secretary, Mr. F, E. Bonsteel, be notified of their 
intention by shooters who contemplate competing. The club will 


are $1, and that “Any one wearing a dress suit will be shot. James- 
town Gun Club’s first shoot and feed, to be given Oct. 24, in the 
barn of the Imperial Hotel, Celoron, N. Y f you want to. sit 
down bring your chair, knife, fork, spoon, etc. N. B.—No napkins 
or tablecloths allowed. Shoot, 10:30 A. M. Feed, 7:30 P. M.” The 
menu is exceedingly humorous, such rare dishes as cowtail, pig- 
tail and rabbittail soup; whales and live sardines, stuffed capers, 
Mellin’s food and Canadian thistles, gnats’ eyebrows larded with 
goose oil, etc. e 


The live-bird tournament to be held by Messrs. Collins and 
Malone, under the auspices of the Baltimore Shooting Association, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and ursday of next wee wes every 
promise of being gratifyingly successful. ‘It has evo great in- 
tefest among the five-bird shooters. Full ‘particulars may be ob- 
tained of Mr. James R. Malone, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, or 
H..P. Collins, 22 S. Calvert street, Baltimore. On the second 
day a competition of special interest is that for the Dupont smoke- 
less powder championship trophy, open to the world, $500 guar- 
anteed and all surplus added ‘to the purse. The programme was 
published in full in Forest anp Stream of Oct. 6. 


R - 

On Thursday of this week a match of ex ional interest will be 
shot at Interstate Park between Dr. A. A. Webber and Mr. T. W. 
Morfey, for $100 a side, the former standing at S%yds., the latter 
at Slyds. The match begins at 1 o’clock. Each contestant has 
shown exceptionally high form of late, and therefore a close and 
skillfully conducted raee is anticipated. The unds can 
reached via the Long Island Railroad from tbush avenue, — 
Brooklyn, or Thirty-fourth street ferry, New York. : 


At a meeting held on Oct. 10 the Walsrode Gun Club, of Tren- 
tom, N. J., changed its title to the Trenton Shooting Association. .. 
The officers elected were: President, Dr. E. Barwis; Vice-President, - 
W. H. Mickel; Secretary, Dr. Geo. N. Thomas; Treasurer, Dr.- 
E. H. Ginelly. The foregoing, with Wm. B. Widmann, Chas. B. 
Cole and Jos. D. Hall, constitute the Board of Governors. At the 

shoot, held on Oct. 10, Dr. Thomas won the silver badge for, 
the third time. e 
te aa 


M . Chas. T. Stickle, of Springfiel Iil., secretary of the Minois*: 
an Club, under date of te Tk, "writce us as follows: “The 


I z Gun Club will give a two days’ tournament on targets, Novy. } 


a 


14 4nd 15, open to all. A committee now nas the programme in’ 
: which will be issued within the coming week or ten days, ») 


and it will be mailed to any one "upon request by addressing t 


secretary. We have the best shooting grounds in the West, and our * 
large ‘focal entry list makes every event full of interest.” " 
e 
i ace at 2 live birds, 30yds. rise, ‘at Interstate Park,’ on 
Friday of last. week, between’ Messrs. .. Heikes, Ro A. Welch 
and T. W. Morfey, Mr. Welch killed straight, to tie on 24" 


f the other two contestants. Mr. Welch also won the first y. 
2 the Medicus Gun Club, Long Island rules, 10 birds, all at’ 
25yds., on the same day. ‘ ' 


In the contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the target cham- 
ionship, held at Watson’s Park on Tuesday of last week, Mr. W. 
R Crosby defeated Mr. Fred Gilbert by the score of 136 to 123. 
The conditions.were 50. targets at unknown ‘ > teers 
rules, and 2% doubles. In the order thus men 
“7, 98 and 48; Gilbert,.41, 48,and 39. Mr. Hough os 
at length in “Western Traps.” 


” a a 

Mr. Harold opey, who hes been alsen t in the West during 
sno months "wedi in in the in New 
York last week, looking well and 


left., He is an admirably fine shot, and there is likely to be more 
activity in gun ,matters about New. York wi ¢ rounds into 
form a bit in his practice. e: cae 6 

Tuesday of last week, on the grounds of the New Castle Gun 
Clu, of New Castle Pa, Mey James 7, Atkinson, 


successfully 
acd his title tothe championship of Western ‘Peansylvante 
— Phtsburg, Each shot at 100 targets, . 


against Mr. Henry Born, of urg. 
aga the score was 91 to Tf. 


By : 
. The me of the Magic Gun Club’ 

seal ea i ee ee a 
Shooting commences at 9 onto: -Th are four mioneys in 


ite 
gird 


SF aie 


aes ere 


.nowned shot, M 


annual live-bisd 


“top, 


the main- the tournament. 


- At the first trophy event. of th Garfield Gun Club’s fall seaso 
2 handicap event at 10 live birds, held last Saturday, Mr. Thos. 
Eaton le a straight score from the 30yd. mark. The 

was lighter than usual, a circumstance due to the fact that several 


of the members were absent on the firing line, where the ducks 
glimmer. 
* 


<a rl be. birds, ; 
jcitblematic of dhe championship of the Northwest, Wil ke 


attendance. - 





, in the contest-for the October cup at the Crescent”  ~ 


Athletic Club's’ tactiy or Bay R 
ic Club’s weekly shoot at Ba id, L. L, Mr. Ed 
Rooks, the scratch man of the club, "broke 4 out of 50-23 apet 


straight over the utrap. Mr. C. J. McDermott, with 
a handicap of 2, and Mr fi. MB vith ic 
4, tied on 47, 1 behind the high Sa ~~ — 


~ Mr. R. A. Welch won both trophies at the Carteret Gun Club’ 
shoot last Soe, Cae h he had to shoot a tie of — a 
r. ,. . 


ea, in each event. Mr. W. 
‘through the day’s shooting without a miss, 7 eR went 


Capt. A. W. du Bray shot a match at 50 live birds with Mr. G. 
Ww. Schuler, on the grounds of the Cincinnat! Gun Club on Tus, 
day of last week, and won it with the score of 42 to 41. He stood 
at 33yds., an extreme distance, and Schuler stood at 30. 


Capt. A. W. Money, in a letter to a friend, d hi 
arrival in Ragiead, with the further information ¢ that. he aieeld 


‘leave England for Yankeeland on Nov. 6, where on his arrival he 


will receive the glad hand of welcome. 


On Oct. in a match at 100 live birds, f 00 i 
grounds of the Keystone pnooting League, ‘at way. 


tion, between Messrs. F dH. H 
Sian ak y an enry, the latter = 
; ¥ 


In a match at 20 live birds between Dr. A. A. Webb 
T. W. Morfey, 20 birds each, at Interstate Park. Oc. ae - 


B 
score was: Webber 18, Morf 5 
= hee orfey 17. The former stood at 3dyds., 
® 


The City Park Gun Club, of New Orleans, h i 
give a tournament in Mardi week, “end pane x “i 
taken to make arrangements for it. 


On Saturday of next week, at Rich " i 
and Gilbert will contest for the cast emeet » Ripon Biter 


The regular bi-weekly shoot of the Hud i 
place on the week commenting Oct. 2." ee ae tae 


The Forester Gun Club, i 
tes Gan ot * ub, of Newark, N. J., will hold a merchan- 


Bernwarp Waters. 





_ Harrisburg Shooting Association Tournament. 


Harrissurc, Pa., Oct. 13—The fall shoot of the Harrisb 
Shooting Association, held i, Sone 
tive, interesting an pe <| a 12, was a grand success, remunera- 

resent from a distance were Mr. Thos, H. Keller, of the P. 
Cartridge Co.; Messrs. Fox and Roberts, of Winchester |Co., and 
A large — from Lancaster, Carlisle, York, Lebanon, Glenrock 

The prizes, forty in number, in two merchandi 
costly and beautiful, Tanging from $2) to a ie tie ten at 
the novel ones was ice furnished for one year. A ton of coal, 
hohe Sonat = of champagne, etc., were others that were 
The dark day, together with the speed at which the t t 
a (4, being used in Sve homes). made eeell Geemeo ton 

One of the most popular mérhlers of the Astociation, “Sullivan,” 
of Harrisburg, was most sadly missed, being) confined to his bed 
critically ill with peimoctey trouble. Kreuger, with off sportsman- 
like instinct during the shoot, collected a ime from each con- 
gee generously given, which was e sted to “Brewster,” 
who placed in ‘His room a handsome bouquet of cut flowers and 
roses, and as he lay on his bed and looked at them he said: “Now 
I can look at them and think that each flower represents a token 


-f love and esteem toward me from those whom it was always a 


pleasure to 


meet. 

was contributed. The live-bird event of 15 had to be 
cut down to 12 on account of darkness, and was participated in 
by twenty-six. The scores: 








2 46567 8 91011123 131415 
10 16 2 1015 215102010 15 1510 20 Broke. 
61316 5141512 616 9 61113 616 164 
$1016 7131311 7157 61414 816 166 
91317 9131814 713'9 61512 716 178 
71213 4131312 416 9 61012 815 148 
- 5 51 810 F614 4 6110-942. 134 
SS sk eer Pe Pees ? 
98189717 97965 41012 812 140 
41015 4106621145876 114 
Dan Be She Wee Ble oie Boo 51 
oP 1 sor5n Eb oe EL ow EB os 3 ce os oo ER 61, 
a geeks See oo D 32 
‘ 6 gist i aig gies: p10 be asl 
Smith .......  4£0WB..- DUG 6B... 7... .. « 48 
etz, euovecnre se co. WO Bb ¥4c0k Mtoe oo oo BS 52 
EEE wossvence 6 EP os co Be on og "c8 Bhs 'D ck c0 ce 00 see 
OS ea 8.. 49 Diinieeths Su.ee'se ec sé: oes 
STE weevetccce 00 PEE EP cde Gs os be ob be. ace 
BEET tidusscasesee oc 9.... 7 8ll 211.6 411 6 315 93 
A erator eee ies oe oo Bin oe Bite Be 
os BG op)-0<-00, BP Ese «5. 06. $0 ov jbo 21 
lies teal: wiheh. tetas inen 
7 8131%°412;}6 499 713 103 
ob a6 e054 op iy ws ac 0 %e @ 2 
oe: @ ope @ ke ¢ ee ese 
-10..12 ee ss «oe 31 
~ Tew wortte B oz es.. 19 
me SEM we 
ve ee ee ee MTT 14 12 8186 
o ve ce ee gehts 13 9 610 37 
Oo 00 0s 0s 00 SO SEme co ‘is 7 
és ee oo ee ° 14 
R oe ee - o- \°° cocsece @ 7 
TINIE Absessowssces <b 00 00 ub 0s pric es MEE ce vo oe co oS 
No. 8 was at 6 pairs. Nos. 9 and 15> merchandise events. 
No. 11 was at doubles, walk and shoot. "Ne. 14 was a walk and 
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Sraincriztp, Ill., Oct. 13.—Herewith scores mad, 
last regular club shoot of the Illinois iL ee Ge 
We are i tions wo-day open target 
tournament, to be held Nov. 14-15. in a very prosper- 
ous condition: 5 
Events: 123456567 4567 
Targets: 19 10 10 5p 2 10 10 25 10 18 
Klingensmith 7 9 8 514 8 8 Loper ....... Taaietae 
Fiynn ...... 7 8 81014.. .. ye 
Giefer ...... & 6 6..13 os Sea 
oveee 9 9 8 518 “4 8 
-- 9T77B a7? 
bie z j oa m4 4 
eres BT o-oo if t:: 
wee 8 9... 615 . 96 
Event Ne. 5 was the club 


’ _-, Cuas. T. Sricxie, Sec’y. 


<66 eee. 











In the Matter of Handicaps—IV. - 


Any system of handicapping to. be equitable and relevant should 
be applied with direct reference to the competitors, rather than to 
a consideration of the objects in respect to which they compete. 
This désideratum is accomplished to a nicety when the handicaps 
ate governed by a consideration of ‘distance, as explaizied and 
illustrated in preceding articles on this subject. When extra targets 
are ‘given as broken the true principle of a handicap is‘ abandoned 
‘or overiooked. 


“No doubt but what the reluctance of tournament managers, con- 


cerning the adoption of a distance handicap, had its source in the 
responsibilities which it imposes and the thoroughness of action 
which it requires in respect to the handicappers and to all the com- 
petitors—that is to say, the skill of the shooters, man by man, as 
it: relates to the competition must be considered and definitely 
passed upon, whereas, in the system, so called, the shooters were 
all considered as being left at the 16-yd. mark, the standard mark 
which made easy shooting for the best shooters, regardless of what 
handicaps were aliowed to favor the weaker shooters. 

In the 10, 15, 20 and 25 target events there was almost a certainty 
of one or more of the experts making a’ straight score from the 
16yd. mark, while, on the other hand, there was not any particular 
certainty that the irregular shooters would perform anywhere near 
to the estimates of the handicappers. Thus, while seeking merely 
to patch up the deficiency of the weaker shooters in the matter of 
skill by giving added targets, giving misses as breaks, or extra 
targets to shoot at, only a part of the shooters were actually dealt 
with, and the part so considered was the wrong part at that. In- 
stead of making it more difficult for the experts, which is the true 
theory of a handicap, the attention of many managements was de- 
voted to making the competition easier for the weaker shooters. 

By way of illustrating this point let us consider the handicap 
which requires that the experts shall shoot at unknown angles, 
while the “‘amateurs” are required to shoot at known angles. 
Now, a known angle is so only in idea. In theory the shooter 
is supposed to know the flight of it to quite a certainty; in practice 
the target takes varied lines of flight and different degrees of speed, 
so much so that there is nearly the same care and skill requifed 
as in shooting at unknown angles. To the expert the known and 
unknown angles offer no specially distinctive differences and diffi- 
culties. The long runs of breaks made this year prove this, About 
the same amount of alert preparation and skill is required for the 
one as for the other, for in either case the line of flight must be de- 
termined. The trained hand and eye and the reliable class per- 
formance of the expert are more than equal to either. On the 
other hand, the amateur, so called, finds that his imperfections of 
skill will have the same results, whether he shoots at known or 
unknown angles. In each instance he will have similar difficulties 
to encounter; and the mere fact that he knows in a general way 
which direction the target will take does not compensate for his 
general inefficiency. His real failing, it will be noted, is not in de- 
termining the course which a target will take, but in breaking it at 
all. No efforts of the handicappers, which consider him specially 
while at the same time they ignore the stronger shooters, can even 
remotely establish an equity among the competitors. ; 

As a system of handicapping, that .of adding targets as breaks 
is one of the most fallacious. Assuming ‘that in ‘an event at 25 
targets there are two contestants, A and B, and that A is con- 
sidered of sufficient skill to be placed at the scratch. B is a. con- 
testant who averages 90 per cent., but is such an in-and-out shooter 
that he breaks from 15 to 24 out of 25, with now and then runs of 
good shooting. The handicappers consider him an 80 per cent. 
man, and on that estimate probably would add 5 more targets to 


‘his score or give him 5 more to shoot at. It requires but.a very 


superficial analysis to make it apparent that no handicappers can 
allot a fair handicap under such conditions. The handicapper 
must first make a guess as to the number of targets the weak shoot- 
er will break, and then, with his guess as data, he makes a further 
guess as to what extra number he will allot to him. On the 
other hand, under this system, the experts at the same mark as 
the weaker shooters, know almost to a certainty what they will do, 
as they are reliable class men, and vary but little in their per- 
formance. If the expert were put back so as to introduce an 
element of uncertainty in respect to his performance, then there 
would be the true principles of a handicap for all alike: Under 
the added target system handicapping the weaker shooter on a 
guess as to what he will score, while leaving the stronger shooter 
to a practical certainty, is the height of absurdity as a matter of 
equity. ; 

Let us assume that the weaker shot has 5 extra targets allotted 
to him in the 25-target event; and that he breaks 24 out ‘of 25. 
With the 5 extra targets given to him he then has the absurd score 
of 29 out of a possible 25. But, it is replied, the conditions 
prescribe that, however many over 25 he breaks, no more than 
the latter number shall be scored to him. But such conditions 
are simply patches on the original error of the guesswork of the 
kandicapper. It resolves itself into a system of guesses and patch- 
work guesses, and is furthermore faulty in its failure to impose 
aay added difficulties on the experts. r 

The same remarks hold good concerning handicapping by giving 
the contestant extra targets to shoot at, with the qualificatigh, 
however, that the latter system is still more faulty, inasmuch as 
the shooter, who is supposed to be the beneficiary under it, has 
no advantages whatever, other than in an indirect way. For 
instance, when the weaker shooter has 5 extra targets to shoot 
at he has an opportunity to secure a handicap, but if he misses 
all of his 5 targets he has not derived any benefit whatever from 
the fictitious handicap. There is thus the absurdity of requiring 
the contestant to first break his targets before any advantages are 
scored to him. It may be held that in itself it is a handicap only 
by indirection, but it is far from being so with all shooters, some 
of whose performances are patchy or grow worse toward thé close 
of a race, aS nervousness supervenes, or grow decidedly bad 
wher shooting one or two men up at the extra targets, conditions 
quite distinct from the regular squad shooting, and which are 
more in the nature of shooting off a tie and therefore much more 
trying to the nerves of the weaker shooters. 

On the other hand, the handicaps which require that an expert 
must break at least 24 out of 25 to be in the money, is still more 
pernicious in its unfairness, for it practically and to a certainty 
in most instances legislates a large class out of the money before a 
gun is fired, and this, too, without in the least helping the equity 
of the competition as a whole, for there are always enough 
shooters who are classed as semi-experts who divide the money to 
w important degree with the experts, and. who therefore profit 
‘most by their indirect disbarment. It is further faulty by con- 
sidering and dealing with a small class of the contestants instead of 
dealing with all of ¢hem, each according to his skill. If this sysfem 
forced all the other classes -alike to break-the maximum re- 
spectively, then it would not be so distinctively mae 

It should be apparent without argument tlat the establishing 
ef an arbitrary standard for one class to perform to while all 
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ae 


other~classes are left without any conditions in this respect is a 


, matter, of unfgir’ discrimination. 
; Equally inefficient ‘are’ the) ‘systems which are supposed to 


equalize the conditions by dealmg with the divisions of : the 
moneys instead of dealing with the skill of ‘the contestants. Of 
these, that’ known’ as-the equitable system ‘is the most absurd, in- 
asmuch ‘ag’ it abandons the ‘idea of a competition entirely. The 
sum total of the purse is divided by the sum total of all the 


targets broken, which determine the value per target, and ‘each 
‘shooter is then paid aceording to the numiber of targets he broke 


at the rate determined, It is not dissimilar in principle from 
paying a man so much apiece for making railroad ties, though it 
is dissimilar. in practice, since in one case a gun is used, in the 
other an axe. 

The true principle of handicapping js that which deals with. all 
the shooters instead of a small part of them. This is found in the 
distance handicap, a diagram of which was published in Forest 
AND Stream of Sept. 29. It is well to recognize at the outset that 
no efforts of the handicappers can compensate for inadequate skill, 
nor can any system of juggling with the moneys compensate 
for such deficiency. 

Nor shoulda premium be offered on incompetency. The bet- 
ter way is for the novice to refrain from shooting in competition 
till he fits himself properly by study and practice. A competition 
conducted on true lines is not to determine by what hocus pocus 
the moneys can be diverted to the weakest shooters. The best 
performers should receive the highest rewards. Now, if we have 
a lot of shooters of variable degrees of skill, and yet none so 
weak that they are outside of the limits to be derived from a 
handicap, the distance handicap allows of a fair and equitable 
arrangement of a;comipetition. By such handicap every contestant 
receives what he scored} no more, no less. An incompetent is not 
deserving of considération. 

The distance handicap, as used at the great contest, the Grand 
American Handicap at Targets, this year, offered an equitable 
competition to all contestants, alike, whether expert, semi-expert 
or so-called amateur. 

According to the circumstances of the American shooting worid 
it demonstrated that the competition should be open to all alike 
who have a standing in the good repute of gentlemen—that is to 
say, if a man is barred it should be from some cause other than 
his high degree of skill or his occupation as a manufacturer’s agent. 

No matter how high the skill of a shooter, under the working of 
the distance handicap he can be placed at a mark which reduces 
his performance to the level of the average contestant who may 
compete with him. 

As to being a manufacturer’s agent, it is well known that they 
vary in skill quite as much as do those who are not manufacturers’ 
agents. To force a man who may have but 80 per cent. of skill 
to shoot against another man who has 95 per cent. of skill, and 
this on the sole ground that both are manufacturers’ agents and 
therefore having the same occupation should be forced to shoot 
from the same mark, is the height of absurdity. It is the more 
absurd in view of the fact that under all the recognized rules 
which distinguish the professional from the amateur, by far the 
greater’ part of all shooters in America are professionals. There 
bas been no central governing body to take cognizance of these 
matters, so that shoots have been conducted. with little and often 
with no consideration of amateur or professional distinctions, and 
therefore all shooters have: been doing much the same things in 
the competitive shooting world, with a disregard of class dis- 
tinctions as they relate to professional and amateur. 

It is true that the managers of shooting tournaments concede the 
munificent advantage to manufacturers’ agents, namely, that they 
will be permitted to shoat. for targets only in consideration of the 
payment of two or three cents per target, but this in no wise 
protects the average shooter from the expert. Concerning “‘for 
targets only,” it is impressed on the agent as being a favor, while 
to all others it is open as a matter of business. It is as if one who 
was a groced should say to a customer, “I will sell you some but- 
ter as a distinct, ‘friendly favor. because you are an artist, but to 
all others I sell butter without asking any questions, and, in- 
deed, ‘to be frank, I am glad to sell all the butter I can at all 
times, for thereby I make my money.” 

Let us assume that there is a class of men, say some 200 in num- 
ber, who rate nearly alike in skill, say 95 per cent. Let us as- 
sume that 20 of these men are barred on account of their occupation; 
that leaves 180 men to continue the good work. This 9% per cent. 
who compete are not in the least benefited by the disbarment of 
the 20, but the 180 experts are benefited by it, since it reduces the 
competition among them, and the gross amount of moneys is 
divided among a smaller number of them. 

A competitor's rights begin with the direct competition and 
with the circumstances which govern it in a direct manner. One 


competitor has no more right to ask the other where or how he | 


got his ammunition than he has to ask him where or how he 
got his breakfast, or whether he paid his fare to the shoot or 
rode deadhead. A man has his identity in his competitive capacity 
and his identity in his private personal capacity; the latter is his 
own. Because one man has paid an entrance fee and got his 
ammunition in his.own way, he.is not thereby vested with a right 
to investigate and object to the manner in which his fellow con- 
ducts his private affairs. Each man‘s private affairs are his own 
business. ; 

There is a simple element” governing the rights between man 
and man which -if followed makes peace, harmony and equity 
between all who have a true sense of sportsmanship; it is called 
the Golden Rule. <All the fallacies of metaphysical juggling may 
obscure it for a time, but they cannot affect its intrinsic worth 
por its assertiveness and permanency, Bernarp WATERS. 





J. F. Weiler Gun Club. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Oct. 11.—The scores of the John F. Weiler Gun 
Club’s monthly shoot are appended: ; é 





Events: 1 4567 Events: '2322324667 

Targets: 102510 5101010 Targets: ‘W 2510 510 1010 
C Bladen.... 415 5°4. OF OF Waa tn lec CS an 20) be 
C Trexler... 918 8.. + eppler ... mise were © 
O Acker..... 918 6 5. ceive SODG coceek 55 9 ¢ 7 
J Jones..... OS er ee Se | ee Ey a ee 
A Weller. 5 Fon o8 BENG { Eigheh.oc. '.. ebar 2.9 $140 16 
P Mertz..... ee ears SN rR OR ek 
C Beets. Te Wes 0 9 OMe okie: bn ce NY St 
A Griesemer. .. 16 3 2 6 


Nos. 4 to 7 were live-bird events. 





Allentown Rod and Gun Club. 


Avventown, Pa., Oct. 11.—The Allentown Rod and Gun Club 
held its regular monthly shoot on the grounds at Griesmersyville, 
The scores follow: ; 





— i - 
argets: 
A Desch..... 4.. 
W Desch.... 410 
W Fogelman 7 16 
O Acker...... 7.21 
No, 7 was the medal sh 


tat Bintkine oe 


rte: —_ 7 vi eal 
Crosby Wins the E C Cup. . 


_ . <CHIcaso, Ill, Oct. io Bits Crete to-day -won the E Cc cup in 


the ‘race with’ Fred Gilbert, 1¢ Conditions wef not favorable for 
high ‘scores, for, though the wind was not. strong, the position of 
the score left the shooter facing a strong sunlight much of the 
time, and it was hard to see the bird in many: instances. | 

The traps did not. work so smoothly as they should have done 
art Of the time.. Crosby had no less than 2 balks from broken 
irds,, and. Gilbert 20, and though this did net. to. any appear- 
ances. lower the scores, it made the shooting of the race very 
slow. - The scores, 126 to 123, are low, though not the lowest that 
have been made for this cup. On the last meeting of, Gilbert and 
Crosby for this‘same cup, in December last, Crosby broke only 
119, and Gilbert was but one better, 120. Gilbert has won the cup 
with a score of 143, and Heikes once defeated Gilbert with the big 
score’ of 146,-top notch for the records of the cup races. For 
the time being Fred now’ seems to be without tableware, the 
Kansas _ City live-bird races seeming’ to ‘show that Jim Elliott 
needs all the silverware in the business just now, though we may 
expect changes in the situation at any minute in the shooting 
game. 

John Watson kept score; Tom Marshall, of Keithsburg, refereed, 
and the judges were W. Fred Quimby, of New York, and C. C. 
Hess, of Chicago. The race began at 2:15 in the afternoon, and 
was witnessed by an interested assemblage of shooters, among 
whom were several out-of-town men: Mr..J. L. Head, of Peru, 
Ill.; Mr. Rhoads, of Columbus, O., and others from nearby points, 
besides Mr. Quimby; from: New York. . 

The race was a close one, and owing to the rather indifferent 
luck both men were having at the game, it was something of a 
see-saw, and hence offered that interest which always pertains to a 
near thing between two good ones. Gilbert was perhaps favorite 
for the majority, if there can be such a thing as a favorite among 
topnotchers to-day. Both men made fair starts in the first frame 
of the race at unknown =" and they rounded the 25-corner 
only one bird apart, Crosby 24, Gilbert 23, and the scores bid fair 
to run high. In the next leg of this frame, however, Gilbert missed 
his first three birds, and it was very hollow for Crosby the rest of 
the way in the unknowns, he taking down 47 to Gilbert’s 41. 

In the expert rules the situation was strikingly reversed, Crosby 
apparently going quite to pieces, and only scoring 15 eut of his 
first 25—a performance which left everybody guessing what was going 
to happen next. The gap of 6 birds had now been closed between 
the two, and Gilbert was one bird to the good, with only the 
doubles left to shoot, at which game no one has any special 
license to beat Fred very badly. 

But in the doubles the game came Billy’s way once more. He 
hammered out 8 of his first 5 pairs, and Gilbert came back to him 
1 bird, losing 3 of his string. The two were now tied, and 
they remained tied through the next 5 pairs, out of which each 
lost 3 birds. Then “Tobacco Bill” took a fresh chew and began 
to split the wood a shade too fast for Fred. In the third string 
of 5 pairs Crosby got them all but one, and Gilbert lost two. The 
lead was now with Crosby, and he kept it by breaking his next 5 
pairs straight, Gilbert going back 2 more birds. Each got 9 
out of his last 5 pairs, each losing his last bird, and the honors 
rested with the man from O’Fallon, who bore them philosophically 
and modestly, as usual. The following are the scores: 


Unknown Angles. 


CHOERY scedccpedcesesveceaceconsocegne 4911111111111111111T01111—24 
. 1011111111101111111111111—23—47 
GUNG ccqscccocenvcccpeccesagecccencds 1211011111101111111111111—23 


0001111111101110111101011—18—41 
Expert Rules. 


Cita :a+s0sin00e orcesncennmonenttnde 0111111010011010100111001—15 
- 1101011111111111111010111—21—36 
CII join nsrscepeneciceprennigenttieaie 1011011101110111111111010—19 
111111111111111111111111—-24 43 
Doubles. 
CI soissxasveniccserecens 10 11 10 11 11 10 11 11 10 10 11 11 10 
. UUNUNUNN I 1 i 1 11 10-48 
GEIREEE nd gs ogatagecdsasesiegs 10 11°10 10 11 01 11: 10 10 11 11:10 


11 10 11 11 11 10 10 11 IT 11 11 10—39 
Grand totals: Crosby 126, Gilbert 123. 


-- Western Men Have the Goods . 


It would seem that the Western men are the only people in the 
world.who can shoot very much. All the open trophies are held 
by the three Western men, Elliott, Gilbert and Crosby. The cast 
iron. badge ‘shoot goes to Richmond, Va., to be settled. Perhaps 
some man from the East may take courage and go after some of 
these sporting goods, which now seem to gravitate this way so 


steadily. 
; Live-Bird Season. 


From now on we ‘have our live-bird season here in Chicago, and 
the club shoots will not run so strongly to targets. Nothing of any 
great eo ge or interest is up in the way of matches, for the 
season of real hard pestering among the boys does not begin until 
cold weather, when they sometimes sit around a warm stove and 
whittle and tell each other how they can shoot. We shall see what 


we shall see. 
New Gun Club. 


The. Universal Gun Club has been formed, composed of shoot 
of Brighton Park, a Chicago suburb, the iollowing odeers going 
in for the first term: President, Oscar W. Crocker; Vice-President, 
3 Win “Ooper:,, Secretary Freasurer Eves R. Crabbe; Captain, 
m. D. orril. e grounds and club ho rill b \ 
the first club meet takes place this week. 0: nllnaaraathattad - 


St. Paul Live-Bird Handicap Championship. 


We have another Western trophy up this fall, not open to the 
world, but to a good patt of a very good portion of the world,, the 
Northwestern States. The Hirschy live-bird cup should prove:a 
very pleasgnt little addition to the many incentives offered shooters 
in this section, and the tournament at which the cup comes up 
should attract 4 nice turnout. Mr, W. P. Brown, 3 manager 
of the St.. Paut ett Park, mentions the conditions, etc.: & 

The St,’Paul Gun. Club’s seventh annual live-bird handicap tour- 
nament will be held this year om these grounds on Friday, Nov 9 
The race will be at 25 birds, $15. entrance and $50 added. Money 
divided 40, 30, 20 and “10; birds included in entrance. Especial 
interest will be taken in this shoot, as it.is for the cham ionship 
of the Northwest. ‘Blue Ribbon’ Hirschy has offered a Peautifut 
cup, emblématic of this championship,-and the shooters of Wiscon- 
sin, Nofth and South Dakota, and Minnesota will meet in this 
shoot for this trophy. As this is a challenge trophy, you will 
no doubt see a number of good races this winter. This shoot 
is on * all, ate ee only to those. in the States 
named. Entries should be made not later than Nov. 5 wi >, 
H. Gotzien, secretary, St. Paul.” ae en Fault 

E. Hoven. 


Haartrorp Buirpinc, Chicago, III. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Oct.,13.--The regula y 
shoot of the Garden City Gun Club was held at Wateon'e Pek 
to-day. “Messrs: Amberg and “Tramp,” each with an extra , bird 
allowance, scored 15. The scorés: : 7 
























Conled, ‘Risviciin sivvn't i Gilet diya aigAet Sd 2112210621291122"": =-14° 
GING; Be 504930 ans ‘ . .2001222121122¥1 "40. 16 
NRA Rasteis dvee te - « .10002010012112000w 1 
Young, 2.-.-.--+++4: ++20111121012001111"" —43° 
Barto,, 1..-seeeeeaens .0022*222099171 02 ' co 
Amberg, Na sie amas 1222222102411 —15 
W B.Lefiingwell, 0. -420210422111112" °° 49" 
Dan, Siscosiuse esate . -211910102102022 398" 
Dewey, Bececnces obae -12*2412221102220w our 
TSOMD; Boos cecccesices cbidvesbeciassedess 1202112221112222  *=+33° 
Martin, 2ogeyocorccenceee eas . 01100201221 100101 whe 
LGWlg Bob dass vents cpaie 6s 964 cdie3¥eds tuberbde ced 020021131202121w «r:<™! 
WR pias Titnsedecedidsetdacccdanesoccctiig’ 1121211202122 4-150 
Seven-bird,. sweep, entrance $3: ’ ’ : wath f 
Barto: «20434: 2 
Dewey ....... zi 
Martin ..... esémaacccoed 2122202—6 
W B Leffingwell....... 22122*2—6 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The appended scores were made 
grounds fodey on the coi of the first trophy shoot of. the ? 
season. The day was fine, and the birds were a good lot. . : 

Thos. Eaton carried off the honors of the day, being the: only. 
one to go straight in the trophy event, we 
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uite a few of our regular shooters are away at Horicon Marsh 
and other duck shooting resorth consequently the attendance is 
not quite up to our ave We expect to be able to send scores 
of much larger shoots in the near future: 

No, 2, trophy shoot: 


a. L yo, 28... ¢2O1L011102— 7 








isin b 


vse se orn: 
-. 2101110111— 8 


Nod 





¢ same, 
Dr. J. W. Megx, Sec’y. 


. IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J,, Oct. 10.—We haye dropped the old name Wals- 
rode, and adopted the title rm above at the second annual meet- 
ing, held on the evening of Oct. 10, the change being authorized 
by more than a two-thirds majority vote of the stockholders. 

Messrs. Thomas, Ginnelly and Cole were appointed a committee 
to attend to the reincorporation of the club and other details made 
nectssary by the change in name. F 

The secretary was authorized to call in the stock, and reissue 
other shares to take its place. The secretary’s report showed a 
net ‘increase in value of .81 for the twelve months just ended. 
The total amount of shares issued was $300 at the par value ot $10. 

¢ officers chosen to serve for the Gouins ear were: Presi- 
defit, Dr. E. Barwis; Vice-President, W. H. Mickel; Secretary, 
G, N. Thomas; Treasurer, Dr. E. H, Ginelly; Board of Gov- 
erners, the above and Wm. B. Widmann, Chas. B. Cole and Jos. 
D. Hall; Captain, Wm. B. Widmann. 

Secretary Thomas won the silver badge for the third time, and 
it has gone to join company with the gold one won some time 
previously. 

The merchandise event experiment was a success, and will be 
continued. 

The scores follow below: 





ies shot off at 10 corgets ‘oates (3) 9, Applegate (4) 9, Ma- 
guire (4) 10, Mickel (3) 10, Borden (5) 10. 
Second tie: Maguire (3) %, Mickel (2) 10, Borden (4) 10. Mickel 


and Borden divided. 
Thomas (2) 20, Cole (8) 25, Corn (13) 


No, 1, merchandise event: Thomas (2) 24, Coates (10) Arend 
a 2, Apple ate (12) 28, Maguire (12) 27, Triptoe (8) 22, Steward 
11) 24, Mickel (8) 25, Borden (15) 29, Heliman (8) 


Merchandise event No. 2: 
26, ‘Borden (11) 21, Coates (10) 25. 

On account of darkness, the 25-men matched coins for chickens, 

Gther events: 


as: 1234567 Events 12323456 7 
argets: 10 15 1510151615 Targets 10 15 15 10 15 15 15 
Coates ...... 510 8 612 9 Thomas 814148 5..1 
Arend ...... 7 8. 65 56 00° POTOER: woces 49646 6.: % 
Applegate 8 7.. 6 9.. 6 Steward oe sb Bisn'os oo ps 
Triptoe ..... 912 9 6...... Mickel -» 613 10 

J *Hellman.. S111 9...... 


No. 5 was badge shoot preliminary to qualify. 
badge. No. 7 was silver badge. 


Schortemeier—Webber Series of Team Trophy Contests. 


The third of the series of live-bird contests managed by Mr. 
L.* H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber was held under the 
auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club, at Outwater’s grounds, 
Caristadt, N. J., on Oct. 12. In the team event at 20 live birds 
there were two entries, the Emerald Gun Club team and the East 


Sitie Gun Club team, the latter winning the contest by a score of 
56:to 52.. The scores: 


No, 6 was gold 











Sweeps: 8 birds. 
Dr O'Connell, GRiGn cb aes Beciccéciccte e 29. .21212111—-8 
G* Piercy, 29...... 29. .21122222—8 
Dr Hudson, 27.... 26. .22121210—7 
i eer 28. .10212121—7 
Demarest, 28 28. .12221022—7 

Hopkins, 29—02121021—8 

BOGE, Ws cevcscccccccccvcccesevcvscsccess 29. .21102122—7 

pecere: 10 birds. 
Hopkins 2201221222— 9 
Steffens .. 

Koegei 
Pitrcy .. 
Dé O'Connell 
SEE bs bduioncos 
Outwater ..... 
WORD ceccscvccccancesecccnece st 
TMs anna d cccveccccecepeccovesoee 
ee an 
Team race, 20 birds per man: 
East Side, of Newark. 
NED, in: py wnnVgusannonbedehssebevesnstial 11122222202102222212—18 
BIND. scares tlaespsoenysehed ee sbhebn tip aan 112222112221 1021022—17 
SEDEEEEE. 4 va tvvecescvovsctccosbuecsetosepEye 2221222221 1122221222—20—55 
3 Emerald, of New York. 
Phercy .:......... i ee eS 
Tay = osisvivyeses - « «12220222°1222220222*— 
Dr *o'Conneli Wdile Sule cd cab cd eds babscenasen 2212220°211110211212—17—52 


Forester Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 18.—Event No. 3 was for merchandise; two 
prizes; high guns, 25 targets; handicaps in parentheses. Weller 
won first, Wisans second. The prize in the fourth event was won 


by Fleming. Other events optional sweeps. Duplicate ot this 

shoot on No. 10, with a large number of prizes: 

Stanton (8).... 7 1147 9 8 Fleming (4). 4 91910.. 9 
leming (7). 6 810 8 5 8 Jinans (13).... .. ..14 7 4 6 

Weller (9)....-. T BBB. 8. BF Beeyer nn cccccce oe ce ve 810 7 


75 7 Meyer 
Mihlon (18).... 4 510.. .... 


Joun J. FLEMING, Sec’y. 


Country Gun Club. 


Myerstown, Pa., Oct. 13.—We held a live-bird and target shoot 
this afternoon and had a fair attendance. Owing to the traps not 
working, only one live-bird event was shot. 

The Est event was the merchandise, and Leitner and G. Shana- 
man tied for the coat on straight scores. R. Shanaman, J. Faust 
and Zeller tied for second prize, a vest, and decided it miss-and- 
out, Zeller winning out on the fourth round. The last prize, a 
box of shells, was shared by the 3s. A 

In the second event at targets, the moneys were divided. 

Five miss-and-out contests were shot. Noll won out in the 
first event on the third target, Brubaker the second on the third 





target, G. Shanaman the third on the fourth target, Mounty the . 


fourth on the second target and Layser the fifth on the third 
target. 

e boys were all onteying, the sport with the low scores,» The 
traps bothered a few. The day was threatening, but held ‘up for 
us to make the scores. ses 

We expect to hold another match about Theaheeiving. “but 
expect to have all things in working order. Much obliged, boys, 
for your attendance. e expect you at the next shoot and hope 


to show you a better time. 
© scores were: 
Events: 2 
M Shanaman .............. 4 
Shanaman 4 


me ewe wor 
teromcete- tone 
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; of a — oy 


We have had nutherous inquiries from shooters of various 
sections of the United States and asking for information 
in resi to the manner of appl ing the different systems for 
dividing the purses at shoots. In r to the want, we here- 
with a d illustrations of the of the Rose, Equitable, 
Jack Rabbit systems, and class shooting: 


Event No. 1—Fifteen $s; entrance $1.50; targets, 2 cents; 
added money, $8; four moneys, ratios 6, 3, 2, 1. Ten entries: 





i Win- _ The Purse. 
Shooters. Score. Points. nings. Ten entries at $1.50........$15.00 
By pttas oone: ae § -25 Added money.............. 8.00 
DS vavent ++. 10 oe dade ——- 
a> enppper as 5 6.25 Less 150 targets at 2 cents. 3.00 
BD coucvenys 3B 2 2.50 s eye 
e ovesdeuss ae * ia Divided by total points. .16)20.00 
e sesesvees ¥ 3 3.75 Gives value of each point.. $1.25 
JD ascesbves on $6.25 
= -- 6.26 
Total points..... +16 — . 3.7% 
Total winnings............. $20.00 oss Se 
1.25 
eee $20.00 


The ratios commonly used are: 

Two moneys, 6 to 4. 

Three moneys, 5, 3 to 2. 

Four moneys, 5, 3, 2 to 1. 

Five moneys, 8, 5, > 

Six moneys, 13, 8, 6, 3, 2 to 1. 

Any other ratios may be adopted at the shooters’ pleasure. Once 
the ratios are determined, the system works with mathematical 
acctfacy, and the winnings are in accord with the ratios, regardless 
of the number of winners or of the number of winners who tied. 
There is absolutely no faulty place in this system which offers a 
premium on “dropping for place.” 

This system is applied almost exclusively to target shooting. 


Class Shooting. 
If in the event mentioned above there were four moneys, 40, 30, 
20 and 10 per cent., the winnings would have been as follows: 
A and D, each 15, divide 40 per cent vee 
broke 14 and receives 30 per cent. alone 
broke 13 and receives 20 per cent. alone. . 
G broke 12 and receives 10 per cent. alone 





mm 
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Applied to both target and live-bird shooting. 


Equitable System. 


Supoess that the foregoing event was to be Pat by the 
— le system. The winnings would then be determined in the 
following manner. The total amount of the net purse—$20—would 
be divided by the total number of targets broken by the winners, 
which is 69, which gives 29 cents for each target. Each winner 
then receives 29 cents for each target broken, as follows: 


A receives 15 X 29 = $4.35 
D receives 15 X 29 
H receives 14 X 29 
E receives 13 X 29 . 
G receives 12 X 29= 3.48 


Whatever the number of winners, the amount won by each is 
found by determining what each broken target is worth, as above, 
and then multiplying the value of such target by the number 
broken by each winner. 

Applied to target shooting. 


Jack Rabbit System. 


This system is based on the theory of paying each competitor a 
certain amount—1l0 per cent. of his entrance—for each target he 
breaks. The remainder of his entrance, represented by targets 
missed, forms a poy to be divided according to the system of 
class shooting. If the event is at 10 targets, $1 entrance, the shooter 
gets 10 cents for each broken target. If at 15, $1.50 entrance, the 
shooter gets 15 cents for each broken target. If at 20, 20 cents for 
each broken target. Let. us suppose there are ten shooters in a 
10-target event, ten entries, $1 entrance, with results as follows, 
targets always being charged for extra: 
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Total. peareOss..nveccvescecees da dhanessebenbe coment $10.00 
Broken targets.......... sp pentindeoneveekoncennst> 6.70 
$3.30 


This balance, $3.30, would be governed by the system of class 
shooting. 


Applied to target shooting. 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


One of the features of the late fall or early winter in trap- 
shooting circles will probably_be a week’s sparrow tournament at 
Indiafapolis. Ernest Tripp, Elmer Neal, Ed Voorhes and others 
of the stalwart shooters of the Hoosier State are already talking 
it .up. 

Guy Burnside, of Knoxville, Ill., than whom trapshooting has no 
more ardent supporter and follower, is being urged, and will prob- 
ably conclude to give a four days’ shoot at Galesburg late in 
November or early in December. : 

Hor, Tom A. Marshall is ouias a handsome Indian head 
button sent him by Jack Parker, for the longest run of consecutive 
breaks at the Indian shoot. Mr. W. R. Crosby is displaying a 
similar trophy, emblematic of his having carried off the honors 
at Jaék Parker's recent shoot at Detroit. 

The Indians have selected and placed the order for the badge 
which is to be symbolic of that organization of stalwart braves. It 
is the head of a typical Indian chieftain, mounted in colors in 
the Shape of a lapel button, and must be worn by all members 
in allycontests in which they singly or collectively engage. 2 

In the Piasa Gun Club m contests, Oct. 12, the follow 
scores: were made: Handicap medal—H. M. Schweppe 30, 10, 15; 
Henry Murphy 30, 10, 4; F. C. Riehl 30; G. H. Lane 28; A. J. 
Howell 29; Fred Schiess 20; H. T. Burnap . M. Ryrie 
President's medal—Riehl 45, Lane 44, Howell 42, Schiess 36, 


—, urnap 
, M h . we; ° 
n mo. may F. C. Rrest. 





McCoy vs. Henry. 


Puirapecenia, Pa., Oct. 13.—For the second time within six 
months F. B. McCoy has been defeated by H. Henry in a 100 
live-bird match by one bird to-day. The second match was shot 
esterday afternoon on the grounds of the Keystone Shootin 
League, at Holmesburg Junction. As both are prominent an 
well-known wing shots there was a large gathering of interested 
friends, and considerable money changed hands on the result. 

The conditions were 100 birds per man, 30yds. rise, A. S. A. rules, 


$100 a side. 

The birds were a good lot, with now and then a screamer. Mc- 
; 1 : 
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TRS’ ak aloo uslortnete in” having ‘Sve Ot te ght lost 


dist, falling stone dead just 
dead out of bounds, and out of the fifteen lost 
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; miss 
ird, an outgoing twister from No. 1 trap, in Plane wa 
fter making a run of 23 Henry lost his 29th and 30th birds, 
a lead again of two birds. He lost one of the: 
ied the score again by missing his.’ 
the wire. His next miss was an’ 
This gave the. 


i against the club house. 
enry by one bird, which he held to the end of the match,,.. 
making a clean run from the 52d to the 94th, 41 straight, McCoy 
at the same time making a run of 39. The scores follow: 
ONG. 5 5 ee b isos weno eee ee o8*L2022221911112221 1221222—23 
1220022122222212121122222—23 st: 
OF 4, 
23—93 
F B McCoy.....c.ssscceccesceeesseee eDRecceeeaeeDeeeeenee*EeeZ—23 
0222222222222222222222222— 24 
212222222220220°22*222222—22 
222222222222222%220222222—23—92 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
At Interstate Park. 


Interstate Park, Oct. 12.—Match at 25 live birds, $20 entrance: ' 
R O Heikes, 30. 
R A Welch, 30.. 
T W Morfey, 30 








Medicus Gun Club. 


Oct. 12.—Shoot of Medicus Gun Club, Long Island rules, all 
at 25yds.: 










Welch . ---1111011111— 9 Packard ............ 1011111110— 8 
Heikes -0101111101— 7 Rodman ........... 0110110011— 6 
Webber --0101111111— 8 Lockwood ........ 0101000001— 3 
BEET. dc0ccevwaecs -1110011101— 7 Postaus ........... 0001100110— 4 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 
Oct, I3.—Scores made by New Utrecht Gun Club: 
5  0212222220— 8 


1 1100202020— 5 
2112001000— 5 2022222222— 9 
1222112022— 9 —s....... 200. 
1202102121— 8 1202112012— 8 
Match for cost of birds and $5: 
Morfey, 31...... bickocisskedebie codsipbedicibn’ 222222222222%22%2*22—17 
PEEL Sirs Saikuihixsie bon ticdhbescinaceeduhe oul 222222222222*222*222—18 
Matches, 10 birds, for cost of birds and $5 each: 
ockwood, 28......... nite benbackbeond 2112220102— 8 2212122022— 9 
EAMOUIR, WB. oo5cccociveccbeccoccceswent? 1112002020— 6  1222020222— 8 
Crescent Athletic Club. 
Bay Ridge, Oct. 13.—The. greatest interest centered in the 
October cup contest, for which there were eleven contestants, 
Mr. Edward Banks, the only shooter who was scratch man, broke 


23 out of his first 35, expert, and 25 straight over the magautrap, 
thus making the excellent score of 48. 

In the shoot for the special prize, a beautifully mounted panel 
of game, it was won by Mr. Carl Rasmus. Following are the 
scores: 


October cup, handicap allowance; 25 targets, expert; 25, magau- 
trap: ‘ 






Hdcp. Expert. Hdcp. Magautrap. Total. 
BE Beaks.......0-<s-;-. snail oe 
C J McDermott......... oe 23 2 24 47 
H M Brigham......... boewe 22 3 25 47 
W W Marshall............. 4 17 4 23 | 44 
DG GABOR oo csc ccccccccs a 21 1 22 43 
[A iin sconescennd 6 17 5 25 42 
C G Rasmus............... 23 6 19 42 
H Rt Asch ceub cubes baud 2 20 2 21 41 
E Mn anadsr0bedte cedy 4 22 3 18 40 

ve bbsckscosctaved 4 20 3)» 9 « 3» 
BE Berti 2... icc ccccces 9 16 7 13 29 
CW A BMG sic. ade ciacse we ie 18 18 

Special trophy, 25 targets; expert; handicap: 

Handicap. Broke. Total. 
C G Rasmus...... ekGEnanaYsenbbobekanene 7 20 25 
SEMEN. Sacue BEEN ch icetvedee 2 22 24 
Oe ON idl. cnbobecnd od ane . 4 19 23 
St I, 50 ccescecopncons aa 19 23 
ui SR cshcretesaseenes tees - 13 23 
W Marshall...... Sdvswsdesors - 4 18 22 
C Kenyon, Jr......... Onepeee ease 8 15 21 
C J McDermott.......... oanihnien Jan 18 20 
SP et Cs cereséesce dvecssehe ° = 18 19 
Pe EN ante owssyesbobecodes yep 7 16 
bells Spi meieckapehenes> on >hyee 4 i 15 


Sweepstakes, 15 singles, expert: Banks 18, McDermott 12, O’Brien 
12, Kenyon 10, Rasmus 8, Borland 6. 

Sweepstakes, 10 >. expert: Geddes 10, O’Brien 7, Rhett 7, 
Borland 3, Faulkner 

Sweepstakes, same conditions: Rasmus 9, Marshall 8, Rhett 7, 
Geddes 7, Kryn 7, Faulkner 4. 

wonpetakes, 16 birds, magautrap: Kenyon 14, Brigham 14, 

Banks Geddes 12, aya 12, Rasmus 11, McDermott 11, Borland 
9, Rhett 9, Faulkner 9, Marshall 9, Dr. Little 9. 


Sweepstakes, 10 pairs, magautrap: Kryn 15, Banks 14, Brigham 
18, Rhett 7. 





Winchester—Northfield Gun Club, 


Wincuester, N. H., Oct. 6—Our club had a match Oct. 5 with 
Northfield Club, of Massachusetts. I send you the scores. 

This was a friendly match between the two clubs, held in North- 
field, with four men on a side. Both clubs are young—began this 
season. Our club has a shoot every week: 


Northfield Gun Club. 


eoees 0101000001000100010011111—10 
-1111011110111001111111111—21 
-0100011010011111100101100—13 









: 2 .1111000001111101111111011—18 
EN, kG, 50.3255 cbvotsuwede ys odechig . -1110111111100111011110111—20 
RR aR eg Ri ERE ;. -1111110011111110111111010—20 
I cect scar oc ~ . «+1111001110110001011111111—18 
MN > dco c coca ts conc abbas vatnctl 0111010010111111111001111—18 

et ie Ca ad 1111100011111010010101111—17 
Re ee een eee aad 1111111110111111011111111—23 
MG <>... caccssdvsnte Gbictss saa’ 1111011101101111111011010—19 
Maynard .......cccccccccccsccsecccccoes WwW 


Winchester Gun Club. 





11 
1111110111 
urbank ........ FOS RNS 1100111100111111111101111—20 
sist eae Setetbe Seer teuse. eshte 1110010110111111111111100—19 
3: 
SES asoencie i acti ink lai iatll MALL 11011 011101—22 

















